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EDITOR'S NOTES 



The contribiitioo o^ adult education to the social^ cuitural and ecdhomic devefepment of Individuals and 
societies now is recognized everywhere. The expansion ot the provision of adult education in British 
Columbia since the early 1S60s would not have been possible without the many committed and 
increasingly more competent adult educators, be they vblurrteers, part-timers or full-time 
professionals. The contribution of the associations of adult educatora also must be remembered. 

The papers written for this volume deal in the first part wM an anal^ls of the volunteer and the 
professional adult educators^ and with thelr^tralning and continuing education. The second part brings 
together self-portraits of the adult education associations active in B.C. 

Russ Paceyi Susan Witter and Barbara Bate provide us with an insightful anal^fs of the sitoatlbn. 
trends and significant contribution of volunteers In adult education, and with proposed strategy for a 
partnership between the volunteers and the pirofesslonals. 

Jim Thornton and Rick Kavanagh carried out In piiparation for their paper the fjrst B.C. Survey off adult 
educators, aimjng itt the development of a profile of adult educators in B.C. Their paper presents an 
analysis of responses to the questions of who are the professional adult educators, where ere they 
working, what are their distinguishing features and what are their opinions about salient characteristics 
of the profession and the jarbfesslonal. 

Denis Haugheyexarnines^^^ for the training of professional adult educators In i.C. as weH as 

provision for the training of vo[unteere. He focuses heavily In his pajMr bri analysis bf the current mm 
of In-service training and professional develbprnent of the adult education practitioners, deals with m 
issue^f the adequacy of this provision, identlfles-needs not met and outlines needs and bppbrtunities 
fbr the future. 

The seJf-pbrtraits bf the B.C. associations of adult eduoato-s, featured In part twb of this wolume. 
present for the first time under one eover Iriformatlon about the genesis. ratidrMae and 
goais.deveidpment, orgariizatlon and current situation of the Pacific Assbclatlbri fbr Cbriinulng 
Education, the Adult Basic Education Assocfetiph of Brt^^^^^^ the Adult Special Education 

Association, the Associatroh for Gbrivnunlty Education In British Columbia, the Association bf British 
Columbia Teachers of English as an Additional Language, the B.C. Assbclatibn bf Cbntinulng Education 
Admlnlstratora, the Private Career Training AsscKjiatlbn of B.C., the Society bf Vocational Instructors of 
B.C., and the Training and Develbprnent Society of British Columbia. 



The papers written for arid published Iri this Issue of PACE F^pera area valuable arid tiriiely 
Cbritributton to the field arid the profession of adult education In B.C. They should alsb be bf interest 
arid benefit to adult educators and other community and human service wbrkers further afield. 



January 1986 



Jindra kulich 
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ADULT EDUCATORS 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS 
IN BRITISH COLUMEIIA 



ANALYSIS PAPERS 



ADULT EDUCATORS AND VOLUNTEERS: A PARTNERSHIP STRATEGY 
Bttr^ri BBim. Rum Pucty ihd Suian Witiir 



Introduction 

Adult educgtioo in a^^M^^^^ can be 

eharacieiized hl^oricaiiy as hwAng ovolvid frdm 
a iarpojy informal serylcej provldsd pHmS^ 
\^luntiPSi to ah ihot^ sj^terh 
dbmlhmed paid prbfenionala. this parallols 
patterns in most areas of the proyisidh of Human 
seisicei td^mmufiij^^ in 26ih cantuiy western 
society r including the voluntary sector itself^ 
There have been mindr •blips" in this trend 
aljyig tIS way, rMuKlhg from the sbdai and 
ecomvnic jupheavato caused by significarit 
e^ntsllke the Qr^t I^Msidh_and^^^ Wars 
! arM II. Therj has been such a change In the 
past few years - especially pionounced in B.C, - 
ostenslbly caused by prevailing ecdhomlc 
cphdjti^s and eonoomitant government fiscal 
mstralnt. This has simllariy affiscted and 
somewhat nsdirected both adult education and 
the voluntary sector. 



it M^l be argued in tfils paper that the current 
situation may hot be a mere rillp"^ the 
Inexorable dr^e to total professionalism of 
human servicest but the beginnihg of a mjyor 
directional shift; and that eveh if this should 
prove not to be the casot we nevertfielen would 
do weH to rethink the direction in which we ai^ 
headed. 

yhbrldli^ profMSiohatom dom not appear to bB 
taldng ds cic^r to the eluf^ goal of adequate 
and JlUr |royisi^ service (ihdudlhg 

edtjcation) . The obvious current reaction is that 
the public will not or canhm affcstl to pay the bill^ 
regarcfleM of irfiiii^^ ^ue. Oh a rhore 
sub9e pr^esajbnsdism has been a m^jor 
(if ^ot the major) factw ih the ehMidn of 
ti:iditidh^ ^vhmurdty tmas of support for 
th^rfduato and temiiiss. Prof^onal Jargon and 
increased spicMl2»tft)h„ 5 
^itlmbhly j-eOiT^^ ^Profea^ohal 
tique"*., whidi providee^ impetus ftK a ^rndixxhe 
chai^cterized people pert^iving therruMlvm 
to be inereasihgly dependent on 'e^^erts* to 



deal ^th the complexities of pur ickJiety, This 
gro^ng feeling ^ (x>wj»imsraM^ hot just 
ii^ect ari ihdividuai's sehse of personal respon- 
sibility, but also undermines people's willihghess 
and fi^rceived ability to re^h out and help one 
arKfther. To a great extent, the widely 
pnDclalmed public afsithy of our spcrety e^^^ 
attributeKl to this perceived lacic of required 
e^Mirtise ahd Im^ of possible legal repsrcus- 
slohs (the wonc of ^lother highly phsfessibhal- 
i2ed human service sector of our society). 

^^Ksabhalism albhe is hot completely respon- 
sible for the demise of the ODmhiunity or the 
indMdMrs abJW^^ lives. The 

ir^easi^ Institutlonaiizatim of our society and 
ttie Or^fveiiiah spectre of deperadhalized contrbJ 
by bureaucric^ ill Mg buslhMs ahd big 
gd> «rhm eht are also dorhihaht factors in this 
proems. However, this jKiper is pflrnariiy about 
adujts who vdiumsir and eduMte, hot the 
bixiahintidhfll atru^^ in which they work. 
Thia ls a mraningful distinction to maki b^iise 
neither adult iRjUMtJim^^^ the vbluhtary aector 
^Id horni^ be descRb^ heavily institu- 
tionalized or bureau^tized. This relative lack of 
-bigness*. fwiU^JIed WeJr relath^ly ihfbrrhal 
flrtn^^urM^^hatitu^ t«K> key premises upon 
whk:h this paper wiii t» based. Most prpfesslohs 
would ha>^ o^siderlble^dlfficulty shHtihg Ih the 
dir^t^ which will be described in this paper 
because th^ are deeply entrenched along the 
lines described previously. 



The most alghlficaht factor Ih this en^Bnchment 
to attitudinai, arKl th^ is considerable \mr1afldh 
amwig different^ prttf^ohs._ Derh^^hg the 
(mrt^CMitt^^& irnpm^ and attitude changes 
will be required by the public m well as 
professionals.. Howey^^ prof^idhai atti- 
&de^Mt^wige first if public >ttitud^ are to 
be influenced oonstrui^ively. Specific human 
senric^ aifd relied prpfM^k)rd are deliberateiy 
hot t^^ ldmtified because Ihdividuaily they are 
r)ot central to the issue under consideration. 
Basteaily, if and as the shoe fits... 
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Tht Ptrtnmhip Stnittgy 

iliis paper dc^s not pretend to be the defirytiye 
itatement of future direction lor adult education 
or the vbluntary sector, consider^ together or 
separately. Rather, Itjs i mpective^baMd^^^^ 
(^slderable e^Hence worM^^ In both arem, 
that puts forward a strategy for co|lat>Qratiph 
which aussests a ""healthier" model for the 
general _prd>^jUdn human ser^ces to commu- 
nltjes than the one whidi seems to t^i frustrating 
eyeiyone cuitently, while at the same time, 
teingx>f direct mutual benefit to adult educators 
and volunteers. 

The proposed strategy is neither new or 
ejWhshaldnjB. jn_ fart echoes a 

(^mrhoivtfiern being heard within and among 
various sectors of our idciety «- partners^ 
\Artiire not pr from past 

tri^itlons, which were dominatMl by volunteers 
w^h very little profmsidnal i»pirtise or guid* 
anM. BeMuM we have not gone too tar in the 
''prbfessionaliz^^^ of either adult education or 
volunteering, the prospects for successful 
partnership are great. 

The partnership^ can perhaps best be considered 
along these two major dimensions: 

1. Voiunteers providing tniihing. 

2. Prodding training for volunteera. 

reej* are cataihiy but this sirnpie 

configuration capturm those elements which 
appear to be of highest nllevance ib the 
particular Focus of this papir. Trilnjiig and 
education are^^ the linking factorSt ih tehtis of 
der^eloping sMJ^^^ prwide servic^, as well m 
af^ihg attitudes toward responsibility for the 
provision of services. 

The jwtnentfiip s^ltile^' M bs ilMpiicated 
ttin^gh five adt4t education 

practice in which the autim are pia^^ng csr have 
played leadership rpies, THey do not p^end to 
f»nor^^U»J»^ of thaarea. but ri^er 

would nwst usefufiy be ^riewed as »se stucfies 
fit)m whb^ herpfiui gerSM^ idem a^ directibrm 
can be gleaned for appllcatior^ In r^her aren. 
yNh9^ should be dear from the examples 



considered together Is the enormous pomntiai 
for creative Cdilibpratibh between adult educa- 
tors arid the vbluhtary sector. 



Volunteer Managemint Trilnlhg 

The training of vblunteeni for the jobs thiy are 
being asked to peiform is an lrri|»rtant part of 
ihy^cceMful vbluntMr prograrn. However, 
iMcause of the diversity of rples played by 
volunteers and the uhiquehess of various 
PrgarflMtlOTal s^lng^^^ the forrnal adult system 
has reiativety iittie to do with the regular^ direct 
training pf vdlyhtem. c^^^ mceptions 
are often hbtaide, becattte they frequently 
invoiw qutek response to emergent. ipMl r^^^ 
The ability of adult Iducatbn to respond quicldy 
wtth cn*»jhe^ of needed voiunteers 

can to documentecL in most cpmrnynities. The 
anlvai of the "Boat People" refugees to several 
cbmmunltiM a few yeara ago v^s a virtdespread 
case In point. 

However, bh an ongoing basis, a rnone effective 
way for adult educators to provide useful 
sufVKirt to the_ vpiuritary sector is through 
pn^Jhg ira^iniyw ieaders. Th^ are ttie 
people who In tum train the voiufiteeri^ is well 
as provide tin wenill iBade^hlp and support to 
ensure successful volunteer programs and 
satisfied voiunteers. 

i^aht MacEwah Cornrnu in Edmon- 

ton had been working with the vdlumary sM^br 
on this buis, providihg training bri an ad hoc 
i^^.^ required, in 1977, the Alberta 
3o^^mem deckled to on back its spehdlhg bh 
sdciat sery^eSf iuggmtihg that the voluntary 
SMtor Dbuld help pick^ap tto siacic, forashadc^- 
Ing things to c»me in B.C. IrtHlk^jy, biie of ttie 
LrKMen^ oi^^ 

small Vbluntew Sen^^ Unit, whi^ had been 
<toing an admirable ^ of provkting iransultatioh 
W(^_Q^n^^1ivg^^ vbiun^ry 
brgm&iBflbns tiin^ Albert with a tRnall 
am suiff and miniscule biKjget. ItJi dbubtfui if 
tiMi ^^v^m^ e^ rmfized^what it had done, 
but the shutdmrn of thto limited servtee caused 
c^nsklerabie distress ttiroughout tto voluntary 
sector. 
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This^ai the catalyst for the Coiieoe to assume 
a proactive role, for other factijri haci Ijm 
sujge8tih|t_a coui9^^ sector 
leaders had for some time been Indicating to thi 
Coiieoe that they nssded a obmprehehsfee 
traih|hs prograrS j^^^^^ would allow for the 
systematic development of tuiowj^ge and skills 
over jlme. It was suggested that some type of 
formal r^cognitibn ior the training would be 
helpful^ as well. The other major cdhcem was 
that the training be atforda^^ 
extremely Umited budgets of most volunteer 
organizations* This ti^ in v^h another jreality of 
training volumeenl. Usually the tSlnlng they 
teceive is not of primary direct benefit to them, 
but rather its aim is to enable them to more 
effectively provide sen^cM for btiiera^ Thus, It 
seems fair that their iralnlng, if hot provided to 
them _ at no charge, should certainty be 
subsidized at least as much ^ rigular College 
credit cbursest which are normally of diredt 
^nefK to the Individual, yet are about 90% 
sutaldlzed. 



ffl€L <»mMned impa« of all these factom 
together ?.Hth the rmntion that volunteer 
mahagemenl ah_^rea of study totally 
ahalagous to management In the business or 
publiceeotor^ triggered the idea cf prbp<^ to 
the R'ovlh^ jSbve^^ Departmem of 
Advanced Education that the College e^blish e 
credrt pr^nim in tande^^ BuslheM 
Mah^rneht DiptbrruL f^ogram. The idea was 
nbt tb CfBMe a tradltlbned College program^ but 
to build m the facs that thg area of tf«^ 
ill the eiCNtieh^ ^ e regular program, and if 
approved, would directly address all the neiMjs 
and concerns oip-eMed by the^ voluntary 
sictbr.^ ^ emrse mese needs could, and 
perhaps shoujd, have been addressed in ottlier 
wi^ by the Gbyeirimint, but since option 
^^ved to J)e the path of ieastmistance, it 
seemed seni^ble to puiBue. it tboR a highly 
iX)OffBm^ ta^lLaltihe ptocM together. 
^iMng with a group ^ 10 experienced 
raimtwr nrwiagers, the Qplj^e deyelbj»d a 
PAQ^M-^ Sk^ Profile^ Wffi tte erithusiutic 
su^brt of the vbiu^bary sector, ttib profile «m 
^ktated by o^^r 400 practitibners throughout 
Northern Albertai. They abb conducted an 



e^ihsive formal survey of needs at the same 
tlme» using an tristrument devHsed by the Cb^^ 
in ^nsultatioh^vitthj^^ Finally, an 

inv^ory bf a^iiable learning resources wis 
compile and a pirot pvBiview cbur^^ conducted 
and evaluated, arnrnunltlbn. afbrmai 
prbpbsal for program approval wu subrnitted to 
the Qovemment. To evefybne/s ast 
was accepted^ S^hbut which was 

alrnost unprecedented in those days. 

VTOh accredttatibn and regular funding in place 
from year to yiwr. it bj^^me jxmaible fbr the 
Oolite to jxffiir quality cbrnmunlty-based 
ieajtilhg servicea to the voluntary sector on its 
terms, with tuitlCHi costs SOX sjibsldizikl, The 
program |s ^tiU operating succmsfully today, it 
reprMent8_r totally Just and reasonable answer 
ta the particular set of needs, but only 
achievable via a high^unlitely rb^ as a result 
of (i^bnsiWi^^_s^^^ collaboration between 
adult educatora In the College and leaders in the 
voluntary sector. 

teadership in thj Vbluhtiiy Sector: 
An Educational Tilevlitbn Series 

Along ji^th eyerythlng eJM Jn\ bur Jncreaslngly 
<^mpiex Me|ety^^nditlbh^ are changing rapidly 
in the voluntttry sector. High ievels of unemploy- 
ment are tyrniha unprlpsde^^ bf 
^ple to >^urtteering, m a rneans of keeping 
adSve, gaining ernpto]^ent--relat4Mj e)^ 
while providing worthwhile services In the 
community. 

Another m^o^ change relates^to 

pe^le*a motivations for volunteering. The 
traditksnat images of ^lUritMring^ he Ibriger 
prevail. Pe^le t^ay mo^^ as a 

t^^atreet of mutual benefit. They are part^ 
mc^ivated tjy tfie desire to _prb>dde service tb 
their communitim^ but they are also ^ry 
bbrmc^bus of ttieir personal 'payoff", v^ich 
neariy aimys go^ b€^ira ihe sten^^ 
'dp-gboder* image. In addition to employment- 
relmed reasons for volunteering, rr^ist people 
mm looWr^ fpr ilfestyg^^^ a^^ 
cgeamj^e, pcK^ withbut children vrill volunteer 
to woric with Mds » a means of partly fuifiHihg 
tliat aspect of their lives. Or, people ^ jobs 
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which provide ve jittle peopte contact wiii 
volunteer to work with people. SJmilarlyt those 
whose woric pro^dea Httfe physic^ activity may 
vdluhteer to do things that are physicaiiy 
strenuous. Volunteering is commonly seen as a 
way of developing arid practicing hew skiiis and 
behavloufB. The variations are endless. 

While demands orv^^ are changing and 

[hcreMihgp volunteer sendee oi^anlzatlons are 
typically being squeesed by budget cut-backs 
resuitihg from GoverhniefU^ programs 
during these economic hard times. Thus, they 
are in a double bind, with increMihg demand for 
Mrvices cbrnmg at a time of decllhlhg resources 
to support their own operations. 



lliiA^ sltiiatioh has a partlcujiariy devastating 
Inipact on training of the people who lead and 
organize volunteer mi voluntary orgahizatibhs^ 
These people include boards i)f director of 
nbhrrproflt organl^lons, aa well as manags^ 
ment and supervisory staff oi^ariizatibhs 
providing vpluhtier services. Some of these 
staff posttlohs are paid (usual^ low salari^), but 
often they are ydluntrari themMlyeSt^^^^^ are 
their gDirds of directors. Boards Md st^ 
substantial legal responslbilitieSt as well as 
frequently CH)mpl6x organizatipnal leadership 
rores to fulfill - often with little or ho training. 

Successful voluntMr praij^ms do tiot Just 
happen; they req^re pMple ^ sophl^lcatsd 
organizing and supervlsoiy skins. Managing the 
operatldn of large _ niimbeini^ or pa^^ 
vcyuhteer "staff involves all ttie elements of 
similar activities in the business siCtor,jm^j)t 
that volumMr Igadera^^m^^ er»ura that each 
vblumMr Is being suitably chtdlehged ^nd 
sup{K)rted or the pen»n v^il not return. Only 
satisfied ypluxiteera j^l wdrkihg. 
Effective volunteer leadership is crucial for the 
operation of the voluntary sector, and effectivoh 
hess requires extensive training^ 

At a tirne whm _ changing _ ceviditibhs ma^ 
tithing ^d i^gn^hg skiils of vblunte^ 
leaders more Important than ever, theis pec^e 
have time arKl mohejr than ever to ihvMt in 
traihihg. This affect small, low budget voluntary 



prganizationf pajtjculaHjr idve^ further 
probteiTi in all o!^ that educational funding 
cut-bacto have made regular training opportuhir 
ties more exiShsiyi thm SIven that rnost 
of ihe people under cbnslderatron here are 
themselves volunteers, the ehtire current 
sitAiatioh js mjair to tht»se people and erosive to 
the foundations of the voluntary sector. 

Training needs to be made available on a flexible 
and ine)qpensive basis in order to effectively 
serve volunteer ieidera. relevi8[6h_Je a logical 
forrnat to provide fiexibiy available training 
Inexpensively. While there are som golatid 
videp packages Y^ic^^ address related 
sii^ectau there are currently no video training 
materials available which in any way comprehen- 
sively meet the traihihg heeds described here. 

British Oolumbiia and Alberta, because b^ the 
Knowledge Net^j^ and ACCESS Alberta re- 
s|M9Ctiveiy, we in a unique position to deverop 
the reciuired tele^sion-^tmsed ihstnictioha^^ 
hais. Their educttiohal television production and 
brMdca^ Mpabillty are at the vanguard of 
technoiogicai deveiopitmnt anywhere ih_ the 
world^J/sror*^^ witti a team of voluntary sector 
nsprasehtalh/es and adult eduoators to guide the 
process, they have the capabitity of rrieeting this 
identified heed. 



Systematically develbp^^^ comprehensive 
vidc^based training programs can be pixF 
duced, along with appropriate prlht and other 
m^iatSJ _suptK)rt materials^ Integrated and 
^^dinated, th^ ^11 pi^vide a powerful training 
resource for the voluntary sMtor and for adult 
educatoS_ working \wth them^ By sharing the 
production between the two provinces, 

the project beovne manajMble and iobhbmr- 
caljy^asibie. The main riam^ this devitoprhent 
has hot been undertaken mrHer is that it is too 
iBxge for any single jurisdictidh. 

The initial partners In this ver^tyre, in addition to 
ttmjmjB^^^ are 
CarhMuh CoH^ in Victoria and 6^nt MacEwan 
Community College in Edmonton,. Allt^a 
further EduMtibh SsivksM, aruj Alberta Culture, 
ethers ^11 becorne InvbRred u the project 
develops. The training materials will be broad- 
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cast over the Knowledge Network and AC3CESS 
Alberta* and the triinirig paekaoes in video 
cassette format will ^ made dB^liable for 
subseqaent distribution thougHbut B.C.* Alberta, 
the rest of Ccuiada,^ and probabty Internationally, 
since nothing similar exists elsewhere. 

Miit^rdlOKPulmonary Reiuicitation (CPR> 
Tralhing 



CR) is a classric exam of Volunteer acti\^ 
which requires training for competent perform- 
ance of a vital life-saving skill. It is ciaisic in the 
sense thatmbhe liams GPfl for th sir own direct 
beriSIt; It is on^ useful In helping others. Thus, 
it is a highly laudable voluntfer program In terms 
of the discussiph in the ihtrbductlon of this ^per 
felatihg_ to the trend toward people feeling 
helpless to assist one another. 

Citizen GPR hu been proven to save lives by 
sustaining basic Kb support systems^ in emer- 
gency iiuiatipns^ uhtij advanced live support 
systems arrive on the scene. Tliis movement 
|ias ad^nc^ with littte support from the 
medfcal prot^ronr[ri fam^ f to tirne, 

there has been resistance. Adult educators 
throughout B.C. have been supporting CPIR 
training for years, at all levels, including 
instructor tralhing. 

irizRibrUary of 1^983. durtfig flMrt Morith, a mass 
C^ Heartsi^er Course was broadcast pver the 
Kno^edge Network, and in one evening wer 
3,5(X)j^izena of B.C^ were added to the ranks 
of those ioniov^^ about and abte to 

perform CPR. This remains t^^ largmt live, 
interac^e_edu»ti€^^ event in the 

history erf the Knowtedge Network. It marked the 
culmination of mwnhs ^ prepara- 
tlbn_betvimHi adyt edu(^^ and CPR vdun^ 
teers both_ centrally and in a>mmyhtt^^^^ 
throughpyt B.C. in Vahi^uyer, aduK educator 
frbm_ the Justice institute and- Vancouver 
Community Osllqe worked vMh CPR |^ and 
the ^PwS^ge l^twork ill the preparation of 
fllmed vWeo segrrants for the broadcast v^ich 
^id cssrefuilj^ and cle^ dembf^trate^ pnbper 
CPB t^hhique and providcc^ basic preventive 
information about heart disease. Print back<»up 



rmburce materials were also prepared for 
distribution. In other cbmrnuriitles, local adu; 
ediicatbrs worked with CPR voiuntears to 
organize a loca! training event to Map arb 
the television br-^dctSt, inc6^r«iting the 
disjributiwl print ^ m mtp providing the 
hands-on practical portion of the Heartsaver 
Courtie. This involved havlrig practice manne- 
quiria bn_ hand and sufficient numbers of 
instructors to handle whatever nurhber of 
students showed up at the learning centre or 
whatever local facility was being used. 

Over 50 B.C. cbmmuhitie8_ that nigFit experi- 
enced the power of collaboration between adult 
educators and volunteers in extending learning 
opportunities across t^ Province's gebgraphi- 
car barriers at low cost, while at the same time 
raising public awareness about an important 
voluntary movement in bur sck:iety. 

Voluhteers in Adult Education Basic Literacy 
Programs 

Hie use of volunteers in bMisic literary prbgrarns 
in B.C. dates back to flie i920s when the 
Vahcbuver YVVCA utilized volunteers to wortc with 
young factory workere. These voluritiers worked 
with young women in 'eiernerite^ reading and 
y^ lhg skins; Nurherous ad hoc adult literacy 
pnc^rams developed in the 19408. 1950sr and 
1 98te_ including _ prc^rams in neighbourhood 
hbiiMS^ libraries, and community service 
organintions. However, it has only been over 
the last dMidei With t]ie Intr'bductlbn of adult 
basfc ftjucatioh pr'ograms trtthin the post-sec- 
ondary learning environment in B.C. that the use 
of voluhteers in the insiructibri of adults in basic 
reading, _ wrftihg, and speaking skills has 
flourished. 

Iwb pibheer programs, Vancouver Community 
College's "Home Front Ljarl^ and 
(^ugllsC^l^ modelled 
the devebpment of nurni^us adult vpluhteer 
literacy prpgrarns JfeiJvered by cbrnmunlty 
cbUegea, Mhob[ tifetricts, churoh groujw, 
voluntary organfcaitions, and libraries. The 
growth, especially over the iast five years, has 
given adults vidth low educatibnat levels new 
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opportunities in adult education in British 
Columbia. 



The concept of volunteer tutor prdgrahis, where 
trained tutdrs are rnatched with edults who need 
upgrading at a basic literacy i^i, has grown 
sufficiently at Fraser Valley College in Ab- 
botsford and Chilliwack. TJie program, Initiated 
in 1SB2 by the Adult Basic Education CoHjr- 
dinator, has expanded over the last few years to 
include students Ul English lahgui^^ training and 
adult spMiaJ i^^^ there are four 

co-ordlnators superiHsing over eighty trained 
tutors and as many students, who meet one to 
thri^ tinries a wM^ at the College, In the 
students' homes, the tutors' homes, or other 
mutually convenient places, to engage In 
learning basic reading and writing sldlls. 



Thi four tutor pri^rams at Fraser Valley College 
oper^e on a similar philosophy and format. 
Coordinators are fully respohslble _ for ail 
aotiyit[es withjh their programs, this Involves the 
process of advertising; assessing, desrgnihg^ 
training, matching, supporting,. re(x>rdlhg, and 
develbidihg. In this way, coordinators are closely 
linked with students and tutors, and a three-way 
partnership is easily formed. partnerahip Is 
based oh commuhlcatlbn, equality, and commit- 
ment — a system which has proven itself over the 
last four years. 

Adults vpUjn^eerjn bM^^ literacy programs for 
many reasons. Primarily, th^ have a desjre to 
fulfill needs they have as_ individuals. Some are 
deepb^ committed to a particular area of 
service. Some are seeking new experiences in 
terms of skill develo^moht of exploration, 
arid ^me have altruistic feelings of sinnply 
wanting to help. Other volunteers wish to meet 
new peppre and become i^ari of a group. Stiii 
btheni are uhemplbyed and want to remain 
active and involved; they see the tutor program 
as ah bpj:^rtuhity to keep their prof eMlbnaLsMiis 
up to date, tutor training is attractive to these 
volunteers since the skills and infbnrnatlbh 
gained are valuable and transferable. A number 
of the senior trained volunteers are now working 



part-time as Adult Special Education Learning 
Assistants, they work with disabled students, 
assisting with their ihtegrat[bh into acadernic and 
career programs at the College. 

there. iS other_ examples of tutor training 
transferability. One Is the basic literacy yoluhteer 
wtfio Is now alSND volumeerihg in a kindergarten 
class. She^tatea ^1 dbn'rneed to be 

told what to do i undeiitand, and I know that I 
am a real help. Many voluhteej^ hQ^^ 
the thrill of recogrOzihg and uhdei^andl^^ their 
o^chJldren*s learning difficuities. It pleases 
them as parents to be jn a pbsitJoh to assist. 
One volunteer, after tu^ for two years, 
changed his ^reer goal and Is now enroired ih a 
university teacher traininjL program. Other 
volunteer^, who are also tmlhed teachers, have 
acquired p^ate tutoring jobs as a result of their 
College tutoring. It appears that the benefits of 
training and Jh-service to tutore can extend 
beyond the volunteer tutor program. 



l^ayVs vblurititfff fbrc^ a different make-up 
than that of a decade ago. there is a greater 
number of f y|ly f mpToyed people vbluhteering 
h^. With more leisure time available, they are 
iooMhg for activities which arid both satisfying 
and rewarding. Alsb^ increasing hurnbers bf rnen 
ara begihhlng tb vbluhtra^ In nurturing areas 
such as tutoring. And finally, a younger grbtjp is 
comjng foi^ai^ to c^rhplerneht the rnature 
fernaje vblunteera^ w^ are stiii active. But even 
this latter group reflects change since they seek 
more challenge and respbhslbllty In their 
vblunteer assignments. 

the^ are^some lh adult education who feel that 
volunteer are uncommitted to their assign- 
mehts. there is growing awareness, hbwever, 
armng thbse whb are u^ng volunteers exten- 
sively, that If provided with gc^ initial triih 
challehglhg ahd^ re^ bppbrtunitles for 
tutbrihg, feedback on performance, In-seryice 
training, funding where possible,^ and reebghm^^ 
for 8er>^ce, ODrnrnttted Individuals Mi volunteer 
their time to help ondereducated adults develop 
one of the most significant steps in their adult 
iives*-the motlvatibh tb read and write. 
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Local Economic Davolopmont 

this wampfe wiil have to be considered 
somewhat metaphorfc^^^ to fully understmd the 
GSlatiqnship'S and Implications. But It is of such 
current importance to adult educfors and 
embcxJJes the principles under consideration 
here so well as to warrant its inclusion. 

Adult ejJuc^ioi^ in are beiiig encouraged to 
embrace ideas such as>Small is Beautifur as a 
countervailing strategy to megaprqjec^ ar^ the 
massK^ central Iralhlng s^ Into which we 
ihevRably get drawn. These generally are not 
defined by the community anjl may or may not 
offer any dirwt benefit to a specific community. 
Mbstiilgrtficantiy. they e)dst beyond the cdntrpl 
of the local people and adult educatbi^ vid^^ 
decisions being mada by distant 'experts'. 
Fei^jstent Mgh unemployment and the inability 
of these centralized programs to dp anything 
at)out it> had 1^ many pe6p!3 to seek Ibbai 
sblutlbns. This inevitably involves delving Into the 
Informal economy, whjch Ls> by definltlbri, 
outside thj cbhtrc^l of mainstream economics. It 
involves looking for productive ways to provide 
and exchange goods and services in an 
omproymerit market where there are no formal 
jobs available. 



Tile JhformaL ecbhbm of course^ Includes the 
voluntary sector, which is a massive prQ>ddir of 
important services^ but hot deerned productive 
by the formal s^tem since no money changes 
hands. The establishment of partial or total 
bartering s^terhs, such as the Local Economic 
Trading System (LETS) currwitly being pro- 
moted in B.C. » is ah impbrtaht means of 
e^^harigihg heeded goods and services when 
jobs and money are limited. 



pie ider)tificatloh 6f_ hew local markets and 
products which could deveipped Ideally as 
substitutes for 'imported' products are key 
stnteglM the local economy, the 

main point here is that th^e are areas of cohtrbl 
and declsibh that rest in the hands of local 
people. Economists claim that 25% of a local 
economy can normally be controlled Ibeaily. 
While that is a frightehihgiy low percentage, It 



^prefents^ a jot bf_ jDrbducWvlty or dollar 
equi\^iehts, and can make a big difference to 
life jn a community. The fe-»ehie^^ 
fopdbih^ and related e^ services has 

^»eh_ another area of loml response, organized 
and operated extensiveiy by vblunteeni. 

In all of these areas of Inrorma^^ 
activity, adult ediJM^ are playing a 

major j;Qle» raising awareness, providing train- 
ing, helping coordinate vdluhtaiv Mn^ces— an 
excellem example of ^r^^ s^terns breaking 
dOMi or pr<»dhg Inadequate to the task, and now 
partnerships of informal systemsr including adult 
education and volunteers, emerging to meet the 
challenges. 

Cbhclusioh 

It^ should be iividenl from the preceding 
examples that not only can this stratejjy of 
partnership strengthen our respective sj^ems, 
biJt analog w service systems 

as well. Perha^ the most interesting Implicatioh 
of of this is the jKSehtiaLfbr adult educators, 
building upon their own e)^rlenoes working in 
partnership with volunteers, to play ihitiatlrig, 
leadership, lild/dr Mlai^^^ ^h other 

humari sejr\rfce s^ In the exproratidn of 
creative new partnerships with vdluhteei^ and 
the voluntary sbctdr. 

It is a cdnstructive app^^ a major dilemma 
^ich is facing society, requiring no denlgratidn 
of the professions or their expeilise---rnerely ah 
open sharihg pf^^^^^^ The payoff 

pbtehtiai Is enormous and the eddH3n cost is 
negligible. Not only are the practical^prbblerhs of 
prc^^ihg ihcr^asihgty expensive human services 
effectively addressed, but a major step will 
simultaneously be taken toward reviving the 
human spirit of our people and their communi- 
ties. 



Most solutions to human prdblems seem to 
require massive amduhtaL of money, this one 
requioas HSIe or ho additional funding, only 
attitude changes. It is a Sdlutidn in whfish adult 
educatdra could in ah ideal position to play an 
ihcredlbiy slgntfl^^^ role In breaking down 
barriers and helping integrate formal and 




informal systems within pur sc^iety^ In a way it 
represents a partial return to the old days, 
except in the present day context the emphasis 
is on genuine partnership, with each partner 
havihjj sophisticated skills and a wealth of 
respective experience to contribute. 
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THE PR0FESSIONAL ADULT EDUCATOR: 



A PROHLE DEVEtOPED FROM 
B.C/S ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Jamgi E. Thornton and Riehird 0. Kavanagh 



Who are the professional adult eduratoi?, where 
are they wonklng, what are their distingUishind 
features, and v^at jeu-e the 
saHerit c^aract^ of the profession and of 
the professional? These questidhs formed the 
basic purpose of thls^^pSr which was to 
divelbp a profile of the adult educatora in British 
^lumbia. To answer these questibhs we 
dedded to conduct a iuryey of the merhbers of 
thj prjafe»joAal In the 

^ucation of adults, asMng them directly. Our 
strategy was to approach groupings of ihdividur 
ali relating more to the profession, than to a job 
per^^e. _ The provincial education groups 
associated with the Pacific Association for 
Cdmihulng^E^u(^^ (RACE) were contacted, 
and their members canvassed through a mailed 
questionnaire. in addition the cbntihuirig 
education perTOhhe] b^^ piro>^nclal 
universities were also surveyed. 

ihtrodQCtion 



While a job Is ii position taten to earn a liN^ng, a 
profession is community jdihi»j. /Prbfessibha^^ 
are often said to be xiomn^^ to and identified 
with their woric so that its meaning for them is a 
central life imerest " (Yerlfea, 1 981 :52) . The 
raisbrl d^itre bf this communis is to share and 
control advancing knowledge and development 
among its members. 



Adult educators pK>ssess abilitijiv tb assist adults 
in their learnihg endeavours. Education involves 
engineering the milieu to facilitate this learning. 



Adult ^duostibn is Increasingly called upon to 
contribute to soMng society's problems: unem- 
ployment ^nd under-^mpjbymeht, the chaos of 
social ^ndtechnblbgica change, and increasing 
awareness of health, lifestyle and leisure 
concems. Education is always an ihtehtibhal 
activity, ihtjhxle^^ worthwhile Icnow- 

ledge^hd att^^^^ a morally acosptable way 
(Moore, 1982). It is because of this claim 
(valued product by ah acceptable process) that 
adUtt edueat[bh has g^^ increased attention 
in our society and in public policy pronounce- 
ments. Thus, those who practice t' a profession 
are worthy bf study. 



Who are the Adult Educators in B.C.? 

We ihlehd that the adult educators should speak 
fcM* themseh^es as much as possible; therefore, 
narrative and reference are mihirhal, while data 
are presented in descriptive and tabled fomi. 

A total of 1 ^4()4 questibnhfld^ mailed to 

Mmbera of eight professional associatibhs 
affiliated vAXh the F^cific Assbciatibn bf Obhtihu- 
ing EdUcatibh. (PACE) and to continuing 
education personnel of the three prbvencial 
univemitles. The nuMbere^ 
mailed Jb me^ of each association, the 
numbers returned and the^ rates of return are 
reported in TABLE #1. BecJiuse bf multiple 
membenihips, the 435 questionnaires returned 
represent 518 association memberships for ah 
effective rate of return of 38.6% frorn these 
professionsil groups. 
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TABLE #1 








DISTRIBUneN OF RETURNED QUESTiONNAIRES 
BY PROFESSIONAL GROUP 








total 
Membership 


Returns 

Numbers 


Percent 


1 • 


Adult Basic EducatiDii 
Assoc of B.C. (ABE-ABC) 


133 


35 


26.3 




Assdctatibo for SommuM^ 
Educatidn in B.C. (ACE-BC) 


214 


28 


13.0 


3. 


Adult Special Education 
Assdciatibh of B.C. (ASEA-BC) 


(NOT SUIRVEYED) 






4. 


B.C. Association of 
Comjhuirig Education _ 
Administrators (BCA-CEA) 


111 


45 


38.7 


c 


Pacific Assoeiaifbh for : 
Continuing Education (PACE) 


164 


80 


48.7 


e 


Private Career training 
Association (PCTA-BC) 


40 


20 


50.0 


7 
f • 


Socle^ of Vocational 
Instructors of B.C. (SVi-BC) 


64 


20 


31.2 


Q 
O. 


Teachers of English as an 
Additional Language (TEAL-BC) 


466 


112 


24.0 


9. 


Training and bevelopmeht Society 
of B.C. (TbBC) 


144 


61 


42.3 


in 


University Continuing Educators 


63 


34 


53.9 




TbtAtS 


1404 


435* 


30.9 



•TOe returned questionnaires identified 518 memberships (38.6%) Jn these prbfeuibnal groups. 
Eighty-three of the respondents indicated that they belonged to more than one of the associations 
surveyed. 



Of the 435 respondents who returned question^ 
nalres. 10 did not indicate their sex. Of the 425 
vaHd responses, 246 (57.9%) were from women 
and 179 (42.1%) were from men. 



Age 

Fifteen of res^ndehts did hot Indicate their age; 
hbK^er, among the of 420 valid responses, the 
respondents ranged in age from 22 to 74 years. 
The distribution of respondents by age groupings 
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17 



is reported in Table #2. The rneah age of the 
respondents is 42.7 yasf^. ah^ the median age 
is 42,^ The age distribution is <x)nsistent with 
several earlier studies (Nichols & Brunher, 1959; 
Meisner, Parsons & Ross, 127B) Many adult 



educators enter the fierd after haying worked in 
another career or prbf^sion^ thus accounting in 
part for higher average age among those that 
have been in the profession for 10 years or less. 



TABbE #2 

biSTRif BUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY AGE GROUP 



Age Qroup 


Number 


Percent 


22 to 29 


24 


5.7 


3Q to 34 


SO 


11.S 


35 to 39 


114 


27 1 


40 to 44 


87 


20.7 


45 to 49 


50 


11.9 


50 to 54 


37 


8.8 


55 to 59 


28 


6.2 


60 to 65 


19 


4.5 


65 to 74 


13 


3.1 



Proximity to Vancouver 



Most of the assTCiaf ions w^ surveyed 
for this atudy have a^^^ membership in the 

bower Mainland area and conduct most of their 
meetings there. However, many of their 
mernbira resjde^^a^^^ elsewhere, the 

business of an association and its prbfessional 
identity are shaped by the influence that 
niernbera^have on one another. This in turn is 
influenced by the ease of interaction a^^ the 
niembers and their ability i^^ part In the 
affairs of those associations that provide them 
professional reles^ce._ Thus wi wanted to 
know how easy it was for members to come to 
the meetings of these associations. 



mMtings |M:imart bMause of the Strait of 
G^rgla and the Coast Mountains. So the 
question that was finally asked was: How long 
does it tak^ you to go to Vancouver by car and 
(in houre)? 



10 maintain anonymity the direct and preferred 
questlon—ln what city do you wb*?~waa7i6 
asked m K would likeJy identify too many people. 
Nonetheless, we wanted to know spmething 
about the numbiirs who would have ume 
difficulty to^rne to the annual general meetings 
and other meetings of their asapsiation because 
of distarice and other„ bairiera^ to travel. The 
geography of British Columbia makes It difficult 
for some to travel even a few kilometers for 



Of the 4S3 rMpondents who answered the 
question. 217 (53.8%) indicated that it takes 
them one half-houiL or less "to go to 
Vancouver". Of the remaining 186 respdn- 
dents, 60 (14.3%) live or work one half-hbur to 
two hours from Vaocduver. One hundred and 
twenty sS (31 .3%) of the respondents live mori 
that three hours from the city. Of those thiit live 
more than three hours from Vancouver 57 
(14.0%) live more than six hours av^y by 
car/ferry. Such time cdnWa[rita Teq that 
each of ihe_prbfe8si6nal groups adopt a variety 
of waj^ to keep in touch viith its members arid id 
enhance the cpritinuing professional education 
opportunities essential to them. 

What Is Their Work? 
Empldymlrit Status 

Just over 67% (293) of the respondents 
reported that they were employed full time. 
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whire^4.8% J1B8) wereemp^^^ Of 
the remaining 3S respondents* 2*1% {9) were 
worWng pM-time (riot paidj, while 1,4% (6) 
we^ unempioyed 4.4% (19) wer^ not 
worMng by choice. Of those employed full-time 
52.^% (ISJJ are men arid 47.4% (137) are 
women; however, of part-time workers 16.0% 
(18) are men and 83.6% (92) are women. 

Yeari in Adult Education 

The respondents have worked an average 10 
years [n ttie field of adult educatidri, virile Jtist 
atom 90% of therri have worked In the field for 8 
years or less. About 32% of the resfx^ndenti 
entered the field during the j3ast five years 
dearly ihdioBitirig the growth that has occurred In 
some aspects of the field during the past 
decade. Those who ari erilpibyiMi part-time 
have been in tl^ f reld ari avere^e of three josars 
less thari_ those employed full-time. |t Is 
believed that most of theM new adult educators 
ire tMChirig English as a secbrid language and 
other specialized college programs in the heiltH 
and t^shnicai areas. However i a rinore rlgbrbus 
analysis of the questidririalres will be necessary 
to ascertain areas of growth In the fieki. 

Eifipioyer 

The colleges arid universities are the largest 
single category of empteye^: ^6.0% (198). The 
public TChaSs eriip^^^ (68) arid the 

vocatfonal/technlcal Institutes employ 7.0% 
(3b) . Government departmerits Jrilcrudirig health 
and social seivlce agencies eriiploy 8.9% (38). 
Iridustry and commerce employ 4.4% (19) and 
only two respondents gave a labour uriiori as 
friiplbyer. Twenty-eight (6.5%) are self- 
employed, while is (3.5%) work for proprietary 
schools. Those who work for firiariclal 
iristitutibrisan^ Mothers" comprise 2.6% (11) of 
the respondents. 

How They Started 

About eJ% (269) o ihB ri»pondents reported 
that they started in adult eduM^^^ ''riew 
ibbi)|}pbrturiity", while 10.0% (43) gihre ''went 
to schoor and 9.6% (41) cited ''yplunteer 
work" as reasons for startirig Iri the field of adult 
educatiori. "Charige in Job requirements" and 
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"eritreprerieuriar" accourited for 4.9% (21), 
respectively. Eight perceint (3^^ of the respon- 
dents gave "other" as their reason to describe 
how they started as adult educator. 

Worii Day ActlvKiei 

The, r^poriderits were asked to Iridlcate the 
percentage of thejr time spent in a yariety of 
wo* acavitlea. These datti aria riapcrted iri 
TABLE #3^ 83% (362) of the respondents 
s^nd some part of their work time irivoived in 
program planning^ activities. However 30% of 
the resperiderS^ Ims than 1(»6 of their 

time pn^gram planning, and another 30% sperid 
more than 30% oj ttielr tHne in this actMty. 
Fifty-^ne_(14.t%>_sperid more than 50% of their 
time program planning. 

Severity-lour percent (321) sperid jsSme part of 
their work tihie oh adffflriia* bf 
theseujbo^ 3j^ (88) aperid more than 50% of 
their time in administrative acti^^ie8. Aisi riiight 
be f)q»Dt^ thoM erii^iby^ fu^ sperid 
more iiriieJn administrative activities than those 
employed part-time. Ttechlrig or tfairiirig is the 
primary work activity jjf 296 (68%) of the 
respbriderits. Over 50% of them ^pend more 
than 50% of their time teaching. This group Is 
composed df^mjiiy p^ adult educators: 
LhoM 11^^ of the year, those 

employed part of the day, and those ea)i3lbyed 
under short teiTn coritrast to 

adriiiriisirjjive actMties. part-time emptoyees, 
on average, spend more time teachirig thari 
those who are eriiplbyed full-tiriie. Forty-eight 
peri^erit j(209) of the respondents report 
counseling as part of their woric acti^ty. No brie 
spendMii bf theilrrie c^uriMJI^^ Ori^ 12 of the 
rMporiderits (2.8%^^ that they spend 

between 25-60% of their time cburiselirig. 

Se\^nty-eight respondirits sj^hd ba average 
34.6% of their J¥Qrtc time Iri ribri-aduH education 
activities; howeverr these respondents account 
for only 17.9% of thi»e respbndirig. They 
narhiJd actb^jM associated with education of 
children (teaching and administration) In this 
category. Other adiiit^^ actMtiM cited 
by _ s^enty ^ resporiderits (16 1%) included 
research, tutoring, testing and professional work 
with the associations. 
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TABLE #3 



SUMMARY DATA OF tiME SPENT IN VARIOUS WORK ACTIVTlES 





Work Activities 


Mean % 


No. of 


% nf All 
TO %j% all 






Tirrie 


Resp'ts 


Resp'td 


1. 


r tboram planning 


25.7 


362 


83.2 


2. 


Adrnlnistrating 


31.9 


321 


73.8 


3. 


Teachihg/tralnlhg 


43.9 


296 


68.0 


4. 


Cbuhseiing 


10.6 


209 


48.0 


5. 


Consulting 


13.5 


200 


45.9 


6. 


Non-adult education 


34.4 


78 


17.9 


7. 


Otiier adult education 


13.2 


79 


16.1 



PACE are reistiv^ new, most having organized 
pnJy^SihM the mid t979'8. Also, many of the 
members of thme organizations obtained their 
educational piBparatIdh in other professional 
fiekft (such as nursing, schooling, and voca- 
tionaMechnical) , and found themselves involved 
in Jtm education of adtMts as a ""hew Job 
b{^ituhity\ At the sarne time increasing 
numbers of j^ractitioners have returned to 
yhiyef9i^/ for f urttier training in adult education 
or sonr^e aspect of K~for ewmple, teaching 
English as q second language, adult basic 
^ucatibh, and the like. Many of these job 
chang^ might be ec^dered ja^^^ the 
same^ehera^ brgaribeatlbh. Ail of these tactors 
determine, it seems to us, different perspec- 
tives among rMrx>hdm^M to their professional 
identity 'adult education''. This line of 

thinidng js based on the literature reported by 
Allen (196lh_eampbell (1977), Hbule (1970, 
1980) and Knowles (1980) among others. To 
gfJn some Mhse of this prbfMsibhal identity 
among the membere of these groups and the 
ieadwihjp of adult educitidn in the province, we 
asked the following questibh: 




Incorne? 



Annual individual jhcbrhes ranged from a low of 
$®0 tb a high of $85,000. The lower Inclines 
are reported by thrae who are part-time paid or 
unpai^ Kd yblun^ who are 

fuU-rtime paid and self-emplbyed ac^unt for the 
higher incomes. There were six respbhdehts 
who repcHt hb ihcbrne. Rfty-three respondent 
(12.2%) did not mswer the question, the mean 
average Incx^e is $33,413 with tfie median 
inobme of $35»D0O. TTie median income for 
those «K)ridng part-time is between 
$1S,pbO^$20,QOO anc! the median income for 
those employed fulMime is between 
$40,066-$45,CidO. 

Proffessionii Chancterittlci 



The field of adult educatibn has matured 
e)Sehsi^ly over the p^^ yeare since rnany of 
the prbf^ionai studies of it were done. 
Qampbell (1977) has repbrteid extehst/ely on 
some of these studies. However, the 
professional organizations that affiliate with 



WHICH OF THE FOIiOWiNQ STATEMENTS BEST 
CHARACTERIZES YOU? (check orie) 

1 . a prof e^ional adult educator 

2. a professional (in aribther fleldji 

responsible for the education of 
aduits 

3. a practitioner r^pbnslble for the 

education of aduits 

(Jwer fHty-four percent (230) ^f those respond- 
ing Indicat^that^'profMSiona^ adult educator" 
best characterfeed them, while 29.5% (125) 
believed tt»t "professional (in another field)" 
bMK chv«nerized^em ^ percent (69) 

indicated that "practitioner" t^t chaincterlzed 
them. These ii^ipphses reflect in part the 
educatibhal preparations of the respondent in 
terrro of h^l and spedalizatfon. the choice 
seems also to reflect whether or Jiot the 
r(M|X)ndeht bbtaJniRj "professional certifica- 
tion" irriihotheir field prior to their undertaking 
woH( activities involving the edyj^tion of 
adit:/j»----rdr e)(arhple^ nursing practiM or teach- 
ing [n the pubjic schools. l7iis qumtlon will be 
used in a subsequent sectTon to characterize 
diff erences_ in emplo^ent status among the 
ra'H)dndents In these professional groups. 

Edueatibn 

Nearly 66% (286) of the respondents report a 
baccalaureate degree, while over 46% report 
advanced certification including graduate de- 
grees. TABLE #4 summarizes the educatibnal 
background of the respondents. 



TABbE #4 



SUMMARY DATA ON EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 





Level of Education 


Number 


Percent* 


1. 


Some Cdllege/Unlveraity 


83 


19.1 


2. 


Diploma or Certificate 


201 


46.2 


3. 


Baccalaureate 




65.7 


4. 


Licehtiate 


ii 


2.5 


5. 


Masters degree 


m 


41.4 


6. 


Doctoral degree 


35 


8.6 



• Exceeds 100% due to multiple responses in all educational categories except for doctoral degree. 



In temis of Wucat[brial specialization these aduit 
educators bring an eclectic and rich mixture of 
disciplines to the field. Of the 46,2% (201) y^o 
jridfcated thai ih^Aeild a diploma or certificate 
ovBr 75% reported their specializatibn as 
teaching. B^sii^» |uid manage nursing 
ind several iechnblbgies account for the 
balance. Of the 286 (66.7%) indicating they 
held a baocalaurate degre®. 57 (20%) indicated 
spiM^i^tibm in 194 (69%) 

indicated the ar^ and sciences and 31 (11%) 
Indicated pix)fesslc^&l prpgrams (nuhsirigi busi- 
ng, and law). Of thcoe holding a master's 
degree (44.4%: 180). 31% (56) are in 
educatiwial ^)eclali2ations and 17% (31) are in 
adult iduastipri.^ Of the thirty five (8 0%) 
doctoral degrees, seven are reported in adult 
education, nine In education and nine in the arts 
and sciencM; ten respbndents did not specify 
their dbctbral specialization. 

Continuing Profetsibhal Education 

The respbndents are actively engaged in a 
variety of continuing prdfesaibnal activiiies which 
provide for their (Xihtihuihg development profes- 
sibrially and maintain their professional affili- 
ations. We asked the t^fxindenis tb indlcate 
the cbntinuing prbfesslbhal development activi- 
tim they had cbmpleted during the past twelve 
months and what their plans were in the next 
twelve months. 
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OompMsd. Eigh^-nine perceiit (368) of the 
rmP^clmto that they ''attended 

conference/meetings", while the two other rtiwt 
frequently cftcRJ fonm d^^ cdntinulho educatidn 
ware "MtfHdji^ (78%; 323) and 

^attended workshoi»/8hon courses" (78%; 
323). Ftfty-oir^ peix»^ df the 

n^s^hdents^^^^^^^^ they "gave a 

speech/pnnentatlon" during the past twelve 
months. About ttiir^ percent (127) "took credit 
courses" or "worked on an advanced degree" 
during the past twelve months. 

Plans. For the nmt twelve mbhths (1986) the 
rM^denS lr^Bcate^^ the same four forms 
df^a>ntinulng eduntion will be their pn^meti 
activity: "att^lr^ cdnfererH^" (88.8%; 
356); "atterkJihg wdrkaho^/shoit m^iw" 
(ro%; 321); "self-directed reading" (75.6%; 
SeO); ami "giving speech/preMhtatidn" 
(43.4%; 174). Clea«1y_ these are acti^tles 
assdciatfid with the affairs of pn^eis^nal 
Msociations. It is interesting to note that 17.9% 
(74) of the iBspdhd^its "published" during the 
past yMrj white 22.7% (91) plan to publish in the 
next twelve months. Eighteen percent "took 
credit^ c^iirse" last ywr and the sarne 
pei^ntage wBI take credit courses in the 
coming year. Over 13% indicated that they 
"worked oh ah advah(^ degree" this past year 
ar^ 14% have plans to talce "work cm an 
advanced decree" in the next twelve mbhths. 



Opinions about a Profession 

Uveright (19M]^ propose that the basic criteria 
o7 a profession are: (1) trw existence of a 
rerognized pade of ethfcaj j2) techniques of 
dperatim bued upon some general principres; 
and (3) rontrpi over the professk)nal behavior of 
members (eampbell, 1977:60). Allen (1961) 
proposed frfteen criteria of a prdfessibn (see 
Campbell, 1977; Griffith. 1980). Among these 
^re: (1) maintenan<^ of standards and codM 
pf^h^; (2) cdhir^ over quality of practice; (3) 
systematic body of knowledge; (4) fbrrhal 
tnilhihg; J5)_a^ of certification; (6) autono- 
mous and seif-directlng memtxTrs committed to 
the prpf^ii^; (7) functions of the profewion 
di^ed Into ^edalties; (8) a fyll-time occupa- 
tion with adequate rerhuheratidn; and (9) 
rMMsghltibh by the public and other professton- 
ais. Houlo (190)) npt^ tte^ study of 
pnxMiiSM oTp^^ (dynamic char- 

acteristka) has replaced the identificatidn of 
eating «»sential criteria (canons) of a profes- 
sion, thus the respondents were asked to rank 
pharect^ristk:s Msentlal to their developing 
profession. Criteria proposed by AHeh (1961) 
rewritten and the respondents were asked 
to rank only three that characterized a 
pM-ofessronai drgahizaiioh. these data are 
reported In Table 









TABLE #8 






Opinlont about Profsttiont 






Percent 


Number 




Ranldng 


Ranldng 


Erieburaging professional development 


84.4 


367 


Setting academic standards 


48.7 


212 


Seeking recognized public mandate 


40.6 


174 


Establishing lobby on public policy 


34.5 


ISO 


Formulating ethical standards 


30.8 


134 


Establishing peer review mechahiSm 


14.5 


63 


Requiring membership In prdfessibnai organization 


11.7 


^1 


Lobbying for licensure 


5.7 


Sis 
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For our purposes we summiid the firsts seisbnd 
ind_ Wird rwkjhgs for jMC^ characteristic to 
obtain the at>solate namber of times thf 
chamcteristic ^is seScted. This provided a 
crude rahkihg of all eight charatctQ^stics. The 
vast majority of the rssppndems (84.4%; 367) 
checked /"oncMrisgihg p^^ 
ment" asLthe primary characte^^ hernial to 
the profenipns. 'Settifq academic stand 
(48.7%; 212) and "^seeking recbg^ 
mahdate- (40%; 174) w dis^ second and 
third dioic^. There is extensi^ discimidn in 
the adult educatidh literature about profession^ 
isrh and leadership. There seems to have been 
little study what adult educators actually 
believe shdurd be the piBl^n^ed profenionailza- 
tldn procmses their profession should support. 
Brown (1984) noted: 

It is not kripvm vWether aduK educators 
ha>^ a conscious sense of their own 
occupatbnaj status and how they rank on 
various measures of prore88k>hjiU|i^^ 
Such data woyrd hot dhiy shed light on 
how adult educates are in fact defining 
prbfMsiohalism, but^^ on whether 
those who det>ate the future of adult 
eduoition are in real disagj^meht or are 
simply not thinking of professionalism In 
the same way (pp 1 SI -102). 



Space does not permit a fu|i exploration of how 
members of each profMsidhal group ranked 
these eight iterns. This question vM have to wait 
for a more detailed analysis of the data. 
Nonetheless, this ihital profile provides some 
insight into the issue. 

Opihibhi about Professibhal Behavibr 

NumerxHJS_ sti^ done of the 

^bfmsibhal cbrnpetencliN of the adult educa- 
tor. Anncng those^ed by CiSrnpbell (1977) are 
Chambertairie j196ljj^ Aker (1963) and Robin- 
son (1962). Chfltfnbertaln (1961), in a study of 
135 adult ediA^tom (largely Mhk)r adrhinistra- 
tpiii), l^hd^ tti^ c»rnp^encie8 rnbst fre- 
quency selected: (1) beitof that people have the 
potentiai for groMth; (2) imagihatidh in prbgrarri 
deverdpmentM3) abBI^ to cbrnrnunicate effec- 
tively In both speaking and writing; f4) 
undersmnding the ccyiditidns und^^ which adults 
af^ jTib8tly_H ability to teep on 

learning; (6) effectiveness of group leadership; 
(7) kf^^edj^ of one's own ^alum, strengths 
afid_ weakhM8;_ (8) bpen-rnlndedness; (9) 
undenMmdlng of what mothmtes adults to 
participate in prcgrahfia;^ arid (10) strong 
cdmnnitrnerrt to adult education (Campbell, 
1977:53) . These ten behaviors were used in the 
present study. 



TABLE #6 
Opinions About Prbfeiiibnal 



Behavior 





Percent 


Number 




l=lahklhg 


Ranking 


Ability to commanicate effectivdiy 


56.3 


245 


Belief that peopre can develop 


43.9 


191 


Strong cbrhmitment to adult education 


32.4 


141 


Imagination in program planning 


30.8 


134 


Understanding conditions of learning 


26.2 


114 


Understar Jng what motivates adults 


25.7 


112 


Awareness of one's own values 


20.2 


88 


Ability to keep on learning 


18.4 


80 


Willingnera to accept other's ideas 


15.4 


87 


(Effectiveness as group leader 


10.8 


47 
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summ^ second and third 

rankings for each prof easionai behavior to bl>taih 
an absolute number of tirnes the chara^rlstlc 
WM selMted^ rnits provides a crude ranking of 
fldi ten characteristic, in this exercise the 
nBspondertts wei^ not In agreemeni about the 
Items. Only a bare majority (56.3%; 245) 
agreed to the first nmked ltem^"Abllity to 
communjpite ef^tiyely". The sMond and 
third rahlced ttems are largely articiM of faith 
about what a prof«sional needs to believe. 
Further analysis of ttR^ iterns rnlght reveal 
differehcM arnohg these prbfCsionai groups; 
however, this has not been undertaken as yet. 

Arialyili of Date 

Profiitiohil Outlbbk 



In terms of employment status It makes rib 
different whether resjXDhdenta characterized 
therrisS>^ as rprbfMsldriai adult educator", 
•other profwstonar. or "practltldner" for they 
are just as likely to t* "fulRlrrie pfid*. 
"part-time paid", "unemployed*, or "not 
woridng bf cholw". However, those who 
characterize t^eitiselves as "prbfMslbrial adult 
^uc^ibrs" entered the fle^^ of adult educmtk^ 
as a result of "going to school" whire those who 
characterized themselves as "other profra- 
siorial "entercNd education as the result of 
"change in Job requirenients". Thcle who 
ciiaracterized themselves as practltldnere 
tended to enter the fltid as "volunteer workers" 
or n "entrepreneurs". Mc»t frequently the 
"pridf^Jbrial adult ^ueatdr" was ernployed by 
a t»llege or university; those who are "other 
professional" are t^lcaily employ by a 
ypcatibricy/technical Iristjtute or health and sociai 
service; and those who are "practitioner" are 
employed in industry, commerce or flnariclal 
iristKutrpri, voluntary association and self-- 
eniployed. 

V^omeri in the^ survey tended to characterize 
themselves either as "pro^HiSipnai adult educa- 
tor" (63.1%;_142) as compared to rrieri (36.9%; 
fiS), or "practltlorier" (61.2%; 41) as compared 
to men (38.8%; 26). These differences are 
significant. On the other hand, 53.2% (66) of 
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the hien teridi^ to characterize thernseives as 
"other professional" as compai^ to 46.8% 
(58) of the_ women. This difSrerice Is riot 
si^riificMi. 11^^ was rib slgriificant difference 
anxMig ttiese professional outiooki v^h rmpect 
to the number of yeans the rcopbriderits had 
^ri in the fiekl of adult education. Those who 
chareuiterize themselves as profe^ibrial aduK 
educatom have w^.jsd bri average two yeaix 
k^ger iri the field arid spend more of their work 
activity time teaching. 

Sumriiary 

It has bmn tV^rity-flve yeai^ since Nicholls and 
Boiriner's study (19^) on the menibership of 
the Adult EduCiiticHi A»ciciaSbri of the U.S.A.. 
Their flrid[riga, albeit with a national association, 
suggestad that mkldle-aged, v^ll educated 
main ijtominated the <yil^t&tie paid pbsltioris iri 
§dult^u^tibri.^_A^^ organizing 
arth^M at a program level domihated the wbric 
mponslbilities. The membership of the AEA 
was found to have less thari 5% under 30 years 
bid. 

Only severi years ago Meisner, Persons and 
Ross (19^) published results of a raridbrii 
survey of graduate^ students Iri adult education 
wh^ indicated a slight predominance of 
women. 29*»34 years of age. five years of 
e^^^ence in general aduK educatibri, previous 
d^rem iri educatlbri arid ariibittons to work as 
admlnistratora. Are thoM trends bbritlriulrig iri 
the TOmpbsltiori of the aduK educators in the 
field arid what features are most prominent? 

What does our erriergirig profile of the adult 
educator look like in British Cblurribia? 
According to our respondents the typical adult 
^ueatbr is about forty-two years old, with ten 
years of esq>erience in the fiekl. and is riibre 
iit^ to be a woman (58%) , ttvirig Iri the Qreater 
Vancouver area, arid working full time eaming 
between $30,d()0 and $5^M300. Most of these 
women cohsider therriMlvM a "professional 
aduK educator". Those adult educators who are 
men (42%) are mora likely to corislder 
themselves as "other prbfessibrial" wbridng in 
adult education. Whether a woman (x man, the 
employer is more likely to be a public Institution 



{MhMl^ Milage and technical instltutet or 
Oovemment agencj?) and most work activitlei 
Invoh^ program plfl^^^ administration and 
teaching. They e^ the field as a "new job 
opportanlty". They are academically prepared 
with a ba^jaurMte In a^^ (66%) and a 
diploma/certificate (46%) or a graduate degree 
(41%) In education (66%). Only 18% of these 
adult educators specified that they hold a 



^M^alitati^^ in adult education. ConferencesL 
w)itehops and short courses, and selfHdirec^ed 
leading are ttv^ prefeir^ activities for cohtlnuihg 
their prbferaiohal devetopment. bur typical 
respondent feels that tile profiBssions should 
strive to enpourage "professional develop- 
rrieht''; however, there is less agreement as to 
what "professional beha^rfors" might contribute 
to this development. 
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THE TRAINING OF ADUtT EDUeATORS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

J. Haughny 



11)is paper examines provision for the training of 
professional adult educators in British Cbiurhbia 
insofar as format credentialied programs are 
concerned. 

it also looks at provision for the training of 
vorunteers in the prbvlhce. and focuses heavily 
dh the current state of in--service training and 
profe^ional developrnent for the aduK educa- 
tion practHfoner in Biitish ^lumbla. in so doing, 
it treats the Inue of the ^ent to which curfem 
provision is adequate, identifies needs which are 
not being niet, and focuses on needs and 
opportunities for the future. 

Fonttaj Training 

The formal preparation of professional educators 
who choose to specialize in adult education in 
Canada holds no surprises; with few exceptions 
they obtain their training at a university. Shak 
(1984) reports that ten of the thirty-two 
Canadian universities offer sp^lfjc training In 
adUK ed^ucation. This tralnh^ ranges fronn the 
provision of certificates and diplomas to 
undergraduite and graduate d^^rern. and up to 
the doctoral level. While bearing In mind the 
extremely eclectic backgrounds of adult educa* 
tion peraonheF^C^f^^ ]1977) described the 
field as being sustained a relatively small core 
of fulMime workers assisted by a very large 
body of j*rt-time teacHer« and volunteers— 
nevertheless, aside from the relative maturity of 
Its programs there seems no reasbri to believe 
that Br1tish_ Columbia Is either Idebibgicairy or 
practical^ any different from the rest of Canada 
in how it preparea its core professidhal aduK 
edu^tidh staff, indeed Seirnan's (1977) Oiro* 
noiogy of Adult Edaeatlon in British Cdlumbli 
demonstratei the unique cbhtrlbution hfiade by 
the University of British Columbia to the formal 
training of adult educators. 

In 1957 the University of British Columbia 
erhbarked upon a full degree program in adult 
education, the first of its kind in Canada. By 



igK UBC Extenston Department had begun 
In-servtee short training cduhses for adult 
educatibh workers and by 1961 the University 
was^bffering the MA/MEd and Edb in Adult 
Educastion. In 196iB, Serman (1977) points out, 
UBC InaugurateRj the rapte^ Adult Education, 
while Jn_1971 the InSructor's Diploma Program 
for vocational instructors was launched as a 
cc^perailve uMertaH of the pr6\Hnclal Depart- 
ment of Educatlorr and UBC Extension Depart- 
ment, replacing the Vpcmional Ihstructbr pro- 
gnim operafed sirice 1965. In 1981, Dickinson 
report!^ that the Centre for Continuing Educa- 
tion and the bepartmeht of Adult Educatlori at 
the University of British Columbia were offering a 
fall end winter series of workshops and short 
courses in Vancou>^r, and a wMk iong summ^^ 
program knowh as Chatauqua by the Pacific, the 
latter having been held for the first time in 1973. 



V(mile_ since 1981 the provision of alternative 
learning opportunities has declined, the Chatau- 
qua prograrn has been dlTCdhtihued and the 
Instructbr's Diplorna Program is being phased 
out, use still maintains regular university 
programs at the Diproma, Master's and Doctbrat 
revel in Adult Education. 

The University of Victbria in recent years has 
made a rhbdest contribution to the training of 
adult educators, or at least those undergradu- 
ates who intend to vybrk in the broad field of 
adult education, esp^^^^ recreation admini- 
stration. Its calendar currently shows two 
undergraduate fac^tb^face coui^es listed 
uncier the^rubilc of Adult Education Program in 
the Faculty of Education. One cpurse ericorYi- 
passes prdgmm plaririihg in_ adult education, 
while ihe other ernbraces an Identification of the 
theoretical basis of adult learning beha\Hbur and 
the characteristics of adult educatlori as a sbclai 
anil jhstitutiorial practice. The University of 
Victoria has no structured biproma or Degree 
Prograrti in AduK Education, but the previously 
mentioned courses attract a full complement of 
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studants anhuafiy, as wen as a sizeable sample 
of practitioners from the broad field of practice. 

Aa far as Is known, Simon Fraser UniverBity 
currently offem no specific adult ^ucatibn 
^Mt^tfg couf^BS neither do any of the provincjal 
MllegM offer any cowb^ that can be 
specifically credited towards a university qualifi- 
oatioh in adult education. However, an 
examination of the calendam of the three 
provincial universities dempnst^^^ thaU par- 
ticulaHy in the field of educationai administration, 
a wide variety of undei^raduate and graduate 
courses oidsts that either »plring or practising 
adult educa^ra migM At 
the University of Victoria alone, thrae include 
courses on Concepts and ThMiy in Adrhinlstra- 
tibh,^_Orgahizajibhal_Analy^ and beveiojpment, 
niilosophy and Administration and directed 
studiM opportunitlei iri areas of the candidate's 
iriteresi. In iidditibn, through their Faculties of 
Education, both the Unlventity of Victoria and 
Simon Fraser_ UJliyejnBity acc»8ibrially permit 
weUTtiualified gradua^^ students to study at the 
Doctoral level under a spMiil arrangeme^^ 
proyisidh. Under this prb\^8idh« applicants are 
permitted to structure a graduate program that 
meets their unique requirements, including 
those related to the discipline of adult education. 
During 1985-1986, as a r^iult of this innovatidh, 
at least twd practising adUtt iducators in B;6. 
will have earned PhD degrees from the 
Unlveraity of Victoria, with subitantial concentra- 
tions in adult education. 

A related development, perhapa illustrating the 
strength df demand for graduate work In 
education, including adult education, and 
undeiicoring the need for flexibility with respect 
to residence requiremeh^ on the part of the 
tradltlbnal univaralty provider, is the 

enierglng influence of American universities^ i^ 
B.C. Gohzaila University haa^^^^ Incursions 
Into South-Ea^ern B.C. In the past few yeara, 
while Brigham Tdung Univejait^^^ a 
ca^re of twelve Qoctb^ In education In 

the N^ctoria area In the past two yeara. Five 
yictdria candidatea with adult edUc^^ 
and administrative reapbnalbllltlea earned Edb 
degrees from Brigham Young University in 1985 



ind tWS jJhiveia^ currently recruiting a 
aecond group of students in the victdria regidn. 
A key feature of the BYU program ia its 
CKlmprmsed rmidence requirement and the fact 
that by sending its faculty to where the students 
are, rather than vice-versa« it acknbwiedges the 
s^ial needa _bf the rhature, rareer adult 
educator and attempts to accommddate to hia 
or her lifestyle and jdb circumstances. 

B.C. universities seem In the main reluctant to 
Institute refomts to address these Issues. 
Ck^<^hvnitahtly^ as to the equity of 

provision of formal training for those aspiring of 
practising educators not within commuting 
dISmce of thejbbwer^^^^ university cluster 
is a preasing one. Despite ttie develdpment of a 
distance educatidn capability by all three 
uh^ersitjea and the Jncreasing sophistication of 
the pro\rinclai teiecommunications auttK)r|ty, the 
iOiowledge Net\^rk^ ho B.C. adult educatbra let 
alone thbsejn rtj^^^^^ are currently able to 
earn a formal credential in adult i^ucatibh 
entirely at a diatMce f^^ univeraity. While, as 
will Jia shb^ later, the Knowledge Networic was 
a highly requested vehicle for adult education 
Ih^iiivl^ and prbfiMsk^hal de^^ and 
indeed haa been used in an experimental way dn 
at least one occaaidn^ it femaina largely 
t legle cted as a delbrery medium Insofar as the 
fomiai training of adult educatora is iXMicerhedj 
ttiough in faimeia it ahduld be noted that the 
Septernl^ 1985 Open Unlverai^ Consortium/ 
0(M9n teaming Institute course listings show five 
UBC distance education cduraes in adult 
education. 

Ih the main, thdughi adult educatbra Jh B.C. whb 
seek to prepare t^^ a career in the 

field through formal channela still appear to rely 
heavily upcwi UnK^#rsitlia_for_ their pra-service 
traihing. That thia group, however, constitutes a 
minority of the adult education w»K force was 
pdnted out_ by C^mptm ([1977) when he 
observe that "^..^dult education In Canada 
remains largely the work pf enlightened 
arnateura who are ^bliged ib define and develbp 
required aldlla through their work as they go 
along'' (p.31). there is evidence that the 
situation in B.C. in the paai five or aix yeara haa 
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deteiidrated ijii^^ the provisidh of training 
for jftdtiK edocatbrs, either pre-service or 
jn-service is roncernpd, though sbm^ attempts 
by the C^tihuJhg_ Educatibn Division of the 
Ministry of Education and by various professibnaj 
and volunteer groups are worthy of note. What 
8Mm8_ c^lr, lK)^yer,^to the dernands 
being plabed upon aduS e^^ in B.C. merit 
a more systematic approach to profi^id^^^ 
deverdpmeht. A bKef revlew^f this Issue fdlldws 
In ihe latter part of this pnsiper following some 
comments about the role of the volunteer sector 
in prdfessidhal development. 

the training of Volunteers 



The exact number of volunteera active in adult 
education Idnds of activities in B.C. Is uhlchQwhi 
though by extrapdlatih^ from ^^>ertence In btt^r 
patitadf ^nada and In other parts of the world, 
one can safely conclude that the vdluhteer force 
Is i^reTnely^peivM^ Cdncdmrnltanlfyp while 
according to Clague (1985) a great deal of 
volunteer training occurs in B.C. . much of which 
is d[rTCted tdwards a^^^ actMtles, 
there is no single educatlonaj agency responsi- 
bie for the overall trainiljg of vdlunteere dr for 
their pitifessbnal den/eidpment; Because of ttie 
extreme diversity of tasks Invdv^ in the 
volunteer role, the preparation and sustenance 
of volunteers tends td be highly Idiosyncratic. 



Experience in B.C. pding out that vdJunteers 
tend Jd be [nvdived ^th agencies dr bureaus for 
a specific purpose, for example the traihing of 
helpers for musmirti^^ucatidh, patimt atttlilary 
caiB irr the health field, di* the recreation area, 
their initial training therefore, and their odhtinu- 
rng training^ it e^dsts^ Jehds tdwards very 
specific purpdsm; With sdrne notable except 
tions no school board, college or university in 
B.C. is cuitehtlyj or foitnerty has been, 
respdnsjble fdr dveraii volunteer training. Some 
community schools get involyed ih_ traihing 
vdlUhtMrs f& theb* pr^rams, while a few 
cdrnmuriity cdlleges have made go^ use of 
volunteem as tutdrf for literacy i aduK basic 
^U^tidh, English M a secdrid language, and 
for special education programs, among others. 
The community-based recreation movement in 
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B;e; makes wide use of volunteers In its 
pn^ramsr but again their training Is generally 
^uiiar to the organization to which they are 
affiliated and the standard and effectiveness df 
this training varies widely; 

Vmie volunteers have been involved In the adult 
^Ucatidh enterprise In B.C.,. their preparation 
and continuing development is not sut^ect td 
wy provincial training horrria an^, averi when 
SF^iflQally dir(Kt^ tdwards adult educatton 
activities, appears to be haphazard and 
unss^ematte. This is not td say that Iridivldual 
agKlcielihjhe province dd not do a good job of 
preparlrig their volunteer workerSt but it Js to 
suggest that standards of training vary endr- 
mdusly and Jhe_ tralriirig prdgrwns thernselves 
are in the main Independent of any kind of 
structured guidance frdhi aduK educatldhal 
agehciM. MlhukJ1982) pdlnted out the gro?ring 
education component of part-time persdhhel in 
adult education, qudting IHarquis' 1978 statistics 
that_ in that year_ part-tlrne administrative 
personnel In adult education puthUitibered their 
f ulMlme cduhtei^rts^ dne, while 

part-time [ristractldnai faculty exceeded full- 
time Instructoni ten to prie. In additk>ri, Minuk 
cited Lowe's 0975? assertidn that only a few 
fulRlme perMnnel employed In aduK education 
had been fomrully trained fdr the area. The 
training and professional develdpment of vdiun- 
tMra In B;C., therefore, offers few object 
lessons in enlightened practice insofar as the 
adult education community Is cdncerhed; 

the Need for Profiisionai bevelopmeht 

Is a rndre ^tematlc appr^ch towards the 
preparation, but more specifically, the prdfes- 
sidnal deyeldpmeht of existing adult educator^ in 
B.C^ waranted? Prdfessldnal development is 
used broadfy to encompasi any kind of fdhrial 
or Ififprrhal learhih^ experience deslgried to 
enlmnce the cdrnpetence of an adult education 
pnuctltloner; While this pro^nce has dfteh been 
cHticizMl for i ostensible gerieral lack of 
enlightened policy-making in adult i^uoation in 
general, there ^ms to be rid room fdr* 
complacency insofar as this Issue Is cdncerned. 



British eolumbia cannot afford to isolate its adult 
education community ffdhi issues arid trends in 
the field. _ a field that is beccrning more 
inter-^onnected and inteitlependem woHd-v^ 
and tjriat requires Iricreasiris sophistlcaflbn on 
the pArt of the practW^ Agnejli (1983) in a 
Council of Europe report on higher educatibn 
and reseait$h^pb|nt8 out t^^ must 
grapple jf^h the Issue of how to quickly acquire 
the tools and concepts required for the 
educatrdn of those who will manage the cultural, 
economic, and technical changes being acceler- 
ated by the continuing revplutron in information 
technplpgy ahd__the enhanced capability of 
tejecbmrriunications systems. A key issue for 
Agnelli is the training of those v^d must learn to 
live in the jechnt)ICH|ical s^ year 2000. 

FQr_B.C._adult educatbra, therefore, both those 
preparing for and those already in the field, 
there is no qu^tioh t>ui that they cannbt affbrd 
to ighbre the prbvinclal, national, and Interna- 
tional issues that cprifrpht them, and increas- 
ijigly. it ^uld appear, these key iwues of the 
day have global applicability. The grdwiiig 
conoem of worid ^pulatibhs with enWbnmental 
issues^ resburce ailbcatibns, p^ace education, 
and social Justice cannot be ignored by the adult 
education community In B.C.. however parochial 
sbrrie a^nrients of it may choose br be forced 
tb be. Twb issues then arise with respect to the 
training and continued develbpmeht of adult 
educators: (1) Whfli do adult educators in B.C. 
need to knew, and (2) How should adult 
educatdrs in B.C.^st acquire what th^ need 
td know? The remainder bf this paper snAW 
concentrate upon an e»imlnatidn of thMe two 
questidn^by cjtihg findings based upon activities 
carried but by the Ministry of Education's 
Continuing Education Divisidn, and by other 
bddim Bi B.C.,^ arid by the Iritrbductibri bf 
opinion and observations from other quarters. 

Wih respect tb this first question, what do adult 
educators in B.C. need to know, the writer 
sought Juidarice from current arid fbrmer 
personnel in the Division of Continuing Educatidh 
df the Ministry of Educatiori, frbrin bfficerB bf 
various prbfessibrial adult education associa- 
tions in the province, including PACE, from 
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university persbnriel, and frorn the literature of 
adult education, specifically that pertaining to 
B.C. 

A key uripublished document was found entitled 
''B.C. Contjnuing Educatdrs V Prof essibrial Devel- 
oprriBrit Survey Final Report" by John 
Stbriehbuse (1981) in consultation with Oonria 
Witt Levin, This document cbrifirriis that 
between 1978 arid 1981 _Dr.__Rbri Paris of the 
prb>rtricjal Continuing Education Division had, in 
cooperation with various prdyiricial bodies arid 
Individuals^ slxiarhe^^ atterript tb create a 
prbfMsibrial develbpriierit pUin for the adult 
education community iri B.C. The docurrierit 
itself i^preseriti^^ sun^ey bf cbntinuing 
educatiori practitioners as the fif^t step towards 
the creation of such a plan, arid was ari 
dutgrdwth of the_SQ-called Paris Commission 
(1976) ev< recommendations from the 1979 
Rural Institute at Nararnata that a -skill prbflle 
arid prdgramriier orieritatlon" be developed for 
adult education practitioners in B.C. 

Such a skill prdfile was subsequeritly develbped 
with the help of practitlbriera and encompassed 
seven core sidlls. With the leadership of a 
provincially funded profMsiorial develbpriierit 
COT8ultorit,_Rus8_^^^ a very successful C.E. 
Proorammer'i Manoai was produced, arid iri 
coojderatron vwth the Cbriirriurilty Educatlbri 
ProfeMibnal_De^^^ Committee (CEPOC) 

a start was made towards the production bf two 
key rtiiMjuies from the skills prbflle: ''Wbrklrig 
with j^murilty- arid Managing Time and 
Workload**, "rtiis was the t^iririirig bf ari 
attempts in Paris' words "to lay plaris tb 
sv^t^matlcally Iriiprbve the prafenional practice 
of a^^glt educatora in British Columbia". 
St<Siehdu$0'8 r*>i3^^ corifirriis that the CEPOC 
wu at the same time Intemted in a program df 
studies which was relevarit and accessible tb 
adutt educatora, and _w^ areas bf 

learriirig which w^uld cbrnplement the cdrtipe- 
tencies outlined in the skills profile. Urifbrtu^ 
hately. bwirig iri part tb the shrlrikage In funding 
from provincial sources, the two previously 
mentidned modules frdrti the skills profile 
received only limited dlsseriilnatlbn and were not 
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faiiy impiemented throughout the field. Neither 
was any work done on the remaining modules. 

Nevertheless, it is clear from ah examination of 
the Stohehouse re^rt that adult educators in 
B.C. had definable professional deverppmeht or 
in-servie» needs that they felt should be met. 
There is no reason to believe that In 1986 these 
needs are any l^ pressinjj. Stbhehouse 
achiev«l a return of 64% on his survey^ thS Is 
128 of the pcmible 2CS practitioners responded, 
and respondents were distributed ampng cbhi- 
munfty oolites* ichodl^ districtt,_ and other 
^st-secoridary Institution^ f^re 
asked to rate themselves against seven major 
skllte a^ntinuing (iduMtidh pnscnitioher can be 
ex^t^ to perforrn. Thme were: assess 
community needs, ^an courses and programs, 
promote and market oduims and pi^rams. 
manage o^urses and programs, manage per- 
sonnel, practiw ^mmunicatioh skiliSi and 
conduct evalMtion. Practi^^^^ their 
weakMt gcmeral comp^^ area as "induct 
evaluation* while the two strongest areas were 
"plan courses and jsrdgrarhs" and "manage 
cburMs and programs*. Other interesting 
findings from this report centred jh resixm 
dent?' PfrcSved rieeds for professiorial devel- 
^meht u identified b themselves, the three 
top prioiltimi, In order of imppilahce being, 
conduct forrnal and informal research, facliiutte 
instructor training, and prepare budgets. 

in additidh, respondent Identified as the main 
baiTiers towards their prof msionai develppmenti 
again in order of pHori^ the prMslhg 
demands of the prMeht job. (2) geographical 
isolation. (3) Jack of m appropriate planned 
program. (4) lack of InstitutRihal funds, and (5) 
lac^^f _pribr% given to obhtlhulhg education. 
The most frequemiy identified immediate goal in 
professional develppmeht was to obtain a 
d^ree. WhHe 89% of the respondents had taken 
some In-service training since ^icomihg cbh- 
tinuing edt^tibh prac^itibherB, jnten^ 45% 
of the respmdents with sbt or more yeam of 
mperience had taken no acaderhic jraui^ at all 
sMce isMffiomi^^^ a praetiilbher while 50% of ail 
rMpdndenM had taken no academic (credit) 
education since becoming a practitioner. 



Clearly, based upon the findings of this survey. 
therft_wa8 a great iieed for a systematic 
approach towarls the professidnai deveropment 
of aduR educatoi^ in B.C. * arid there was no 
shortage of needs that they saw needing to be 
met. 

Some other professional de>^]opment activities 
that occurred in the 1980^1983 peHod were a 
series of implemeritatidn wbrtohops designed to 
inti^uce to the field the jpro>Hncially funded 
manual An jntroduction to Teichirig Adults: a 
professlonar deveropm riev^ietter coordi- 
nated by the Provincial Professional Deverop- 
ment Consultant and aimed at part-time 
Inftoictdrs;^ and the use of the knbwiedge 
Network to broadcast a program •Teaching 
Adults: Getting Started" for novice and existing 
adult education instructors. 

However. pro>^Kciai^jdve^ arid profes- 
sTorial body represeritatives report an almost 
total decline of pnsvinc^wkJe professiorial 
deyetopment a<n sIriM apprb)dmately 
1^82-1983^ though undoubtedly some k>cai arid 
reolonai efforts have occurriRd since theri. For 
ewmple. the B.C. Auciclatiori ior Community 
Edu caiidri carried out some ten wcwKshops 
throughout the province in 1984 arid PACE. 
BCACEA. and dther associations have used their 
annual riie^ try to meet some df the 

professioned development needs df their rrierii- 
bei^hip. What clearly has not continued 
however. Ji any kind of eitfier provincially or 
professional-tKJdy ajordlriated atterripts to 
define^ validate^ arid ^^^^ rieeds of the 
aduit educS^^^ community by anythirig 
other than the most sporadic of rilearis. Despite 
faraightiid preliriiiria^ Iri the 1980's. 

therefbrer to dewlop a reie^nt and systeriiatic 
plan based on practitidner iriput. B.C. practl- 
tidners ap^ar to have beeri preverited by virtue 
of the collapse of provincial funding frdrii 
capitalizing on some key wori< to define arid 
imprehlerit a broad barid of training to satisfy 
their needs. 

New Approach to Profeislonai Development 

The failure of the Iriipleriieritatibri of a provin- 
cially funded professional development plan for 
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B.C. aduK educators cannot however gainsay 
the need for the professionai c^hihiuhiiy to 
attend to whj^ are undoubtedly pressing heeds, 
^mewhat Irohlcaiiy, many professionai aduK 
educators speciaiize in mating the oontinulhg 
educatidn lileds of other prdfesstohais while 
neglecting their own. Given the faiiuret then, of a 
centraily coordinated approach to professional 
develppmertt in B.C. despite the specification of 
at jeast a basic skill prafile to which practitionors 
should aspire, wt^tjs the future of professional 
development for B.C. practitioners? This raisra 
(he Mcbhd key issue pre\^busly alluded to - how 
should adult educators in B.C. acquire what they 
need to know? 

In the absence of a centrally cobrdihated 
approach,^ either_ by the various professional 
bodies, or by the Ministry of Education^ or by 
botht practitioners will have to assume ah even 
grMlernDle ih speclfyihg their own needs and 
designing ways of meeting them. This does not 
necsmarily have to equate to what Cam^U 
|1977rcalled M uns^tem or laissez-faire 
approach, rather it entails the individual 
profnsional taking major responsibility for his or 
her bvm profeM[^^^ the litera- 

ture of adult education In the past few years has 
emphasized the facilitator role of the profM- 
sibhal aduK educator In assisting Indt\/i^ia9ijs with 
self-directed enquiry. 

Indl^ Tbdd (1984) has pointed out the 
necessity for the promotion of this ethic bh the 
part of pro^ssibhals ih_g^^ Insofar as 
successful cbntinulhg professionai education is 
concerned, in doing so, she raises the 
fascinatin^ and {^^^ of the objectives of 
cohtihuing professional education, i.e. ''we need 
to taice into account the divergent s^ev^ what 
it shoyrdtry tb achieve, and therefore of how It 
should be designed V (p.95). Todd points out 
that to be deemsd sjccessfuh eohiinuihg 
profMSibhal educ^^^ must not Just demon- 
strate that learning has occurred, but also that 
v^at has been learned has improved practice. 
She cautibhs M to Hbuie's admoniUon that the 
two are not necessarily synbhomdus. Todd 
points out the desirability bf cbhtifiuihg prbfes- 
sibhal education's promoting the development 
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of well motivated and cbmpetci;iit self-directed 
learners whjie at the same timi she comments 
upon_ the ••deep_ divide between the impjicit 
rric^el _bf_the learner held by providers whb 
operate mainly Jn a 'transmissibh ' teaching 
mode (Barnes 1976) and those who explicitly 
cia|nri^to view the learner as ei^rienced. active, 
and potentially self-directing, and who attempt 
to structure e^x^tibr^ so that learning takes 
plaos, rajher than framing It around the activity 
of teaching*' (Cherry 1975) (Todd 1984, p. 96). 

For Todd this raises ^ key issue of the 
(xmtent-procms dichotomy in cbhtihUing prb- 
fessfonal education^ Simp^^ ah Instrumental 
or content approach to the continuing educatidn 
of profeuionals - and adult educators fbrrn a 
sector of that TOriirnuT«ty Is Inimical to good 
practice, since by concentrating on the updating 
of knowledge to standards pr<^iit)ed by a third 
party. It b^rnes_ b^iete as knowledge 
cbhataht^ 8i[^ bt^ of date. On the other hjand. 
Todd observe that "the deveropmeht of the self 
as an active MiPiBretang Jearner Is a goal that 
addressm the long-term perspective'' (p.97). 
She observes that while -the content bf what is 
learnt niay change frbm year to year, the 
underlj^ng acceptarice of responsibility to use 
continued learning and MiRJevelopmeht to 
maintain gocid prac^ will bbhtlhue. This goal 
fbr cbritihufng prbfessib education subsumes 
and incorporates othfri and it is bpeh-ended, in 
contrast to the inherent clbsure of a content-led 
apprbach" (Todd 1984. p.98). 

tiRjd further submits that a purely Instrumental 
ai^bach to bbhtlhuing professional education 
supr')rts neither creative irisight and mature 
reflection upon practice, nor persbnal growth 
and change. 

An examination of the efforts bf prbfessibnal 
b^lM and the Ministry of Education during the 
past six or seven years to prdftibte prbfMsibna'j 
devebpmem and traihihfir For prbfeMlbha^ adult 
edueatbrs reveals what appears to have been a 
highly instrumental approach. Given the ex- 
tremely fragmented natu^ bf the pbpulatibn in 
B.C.j^ however, and the relative absence of a 
structured approach to prbfessibnal develbp- 
ment, this was probably defensible. Currently, 
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Bbwever, accordino_ to evidence gleaned from 
practtioners. representatives of the adult 
education professidnal assdciatibhs. arid gov- 
irhnlejit d^ici^is, not ^eri the basic framework 
of a province-wide professional developriierit 
approach, instrumental or otherwise. e)d8t8. It 
would appMr, therefore, more preying than 
ever that Individuals and groups recognize the 
necessity of rneetihg their ne^s through largely 
self-directed means. 

The provision of any kind of professional 
davilbprrient irairiirig^ raises issues of 

access and cost. In the case of the forrner, B.C, 
is more forturiate than riidst prdviricM Iri that it 
poss^MM ari iririovatlve^^ In the case of 
professional development for aduK educators. 
I&rgely negli^pted t^hriolo^ for 
the delivery of TOriterit throughout the province. 
While Storiehouse reported in 1981 that 50% of 
the responderiti to his survey indicated that a 
prbfeMidriS jjddy or BCACEA or 

the Minister's Ad^sory Committee on Continuing 
Education shdujd take responsibility for the 
mariagement of prbfessibrial development, 
clearly this has not happened. 

It would appe^ the provincial 

educationai telecommunications authdrity--^the 
l<nowledge Netwd|1<----usc^ iri a fledglirig way Iri 
the OTl^JO'a tQ service the needs of part-time 
Instructors, should be utilized to provide 
profp^idnal deyelbprilent bpj^rturiitles through- 
bid the prciMrice. Such an approach would be in 
keeping with the self-direct position ad\^ 
catiKl iri this paper arid, if prbperiy coordinated 
by ari iristjtutibri. professional b^. or both, 
could be very cost effect^^. It Mams iroriic that 
B.C^ hM evolved a remarkable system of 
distance education, lai^ely through t^^ foresight 
of a core of innpyatiye practiUbners. designed to 
service the eduMtloria) needs til general and 
particular professional populations throughdut 
the province, yet adutt_i^^^ 
appMr to have beeri the slowest to utilize the 
system for their own profenicRial adsmncement. 
Qiyen the heighteriMi eriiphasis. howe^h upon 
the employmerit of technology — computers, 
vldeo-tapm. video-disc8~not only in profes- 
sional spheres but in everyday life, it seems 



inevitable that the adult educatibri community 
will have to look to this techriology for the 
satisfaction of many of its own in-service 
training needs. 

Knox (1979) re^rts Ingham (1972J arid Irighari) 
and l^riks (1978) in examiriirig the attitudes of 
coritinuirig education practlttoners in particular 
to^rds improving their prdfessidrial practice* 
and points but that "...effective practitioners 
riiust go beyond routine actMties and reactions 
to external pressures" (p. 19). While calling for 
innovation in practice. he polrits out *the wa^ 
iri which most ^ctltloriera perform their roles 
tend to be quite intuitive arid to iriclude few 
deliberate atteriipts to irriprbve practice system* 
atiealiy'V wheriMs "practitioners who have ari 
effective approach to the cpristarit iriiprbveriierit 
of practice are likely to be at the growirig edge 
o^ the Jield" (p.2S). Knox goes on to advocate 
four main ways for contlriuirig educatibri 
l^irsdririel to increase their professional prbfi* 
cien^: (1j [merad^^^ \Mrfth their agency's tasks 
and personnel; (2) partteipatibri iri cbntiriuirig 
education MAQciatibris^ (3)_8etf-^lrected study: 
arid (4) graduate study. It would appear that 
given the somewhat beleagured state of the 
adyltjMlUtStibri^coriim fbllbwlrig the 

euttecfi»_arid disappointments of the past few 
years, many practftionera. particularly those with 
part-time or itwrgiriai status Jri their iristltutlbns 
are firidirig it Increasingly difficult to stay "at the 
leading edge of their field", as lOibx puts it. 

It has already beeri claimed that the response df 
the unlver^ty sector td the preparatiori arid 
iri*Mryice trairiirig of aduK educatoj^ Iri B.C. has 
been largefy turgid: that the professional tKXlies 
have been unable or unMlirig tb s^teriiaticaliy 
grapple with jhe lMue iri ari/thlrig bther than a 
cursory fashiori. and that government leadership 
has t^n truricatid. The clear bptibri that 
fBriiairis. thereTore.^ based b^h upon riecesslty 
and relevance to the times end demands, is a 
setf^dirpcted approach tb prbfessibrial develbp- 
riierit. Wraie mariy practltlbriers have, de facto, 
been forced through economic necessity or 
geographical iMiatibri tb adopt thia approach tb 
their prbfessibrial develbpmerit. or Iri some 
cases have deliberately elected to meet their 
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own needs thrbu|jh Jargely IdibsyncratSc means, 
it seems inevitable that such an approach 
become more ubiquitdus. in the^ absence of all 
but the most^rbchlal and arbitrary standaRJs of 
practice for most fuli-tlme practltrpners in B,e,, 
and given the lack ^ financial^Mmmlt^ and 
supjx^ for the profession from govemment and 
ttie stractural weaknesses of the professibhal 
associatidns, the jlfcsimbb^ that a province- 
wide, relevant, professional development pro- 
gram will emerge is nil. 

What ne»ds to be done, theref^ is the 
promotion of a self-<lii^^ iMmihg network for 
adult jMjUi^ a network would 

hot replaM the e)d8tlng pnsf^sional groups and 
bodies in the province but would pnivide a 
vehicle for the liriWrig together of practitioners 
ac>ossihe_prcMnce, using I woutd suggest both 
the Knowledge Network and private technolo- 
gies. It would lew^ the risk of the more 
prlV^l^(Ml _ sectora of the aduK edupiitioh 
professional community frbm mohopblizlhg 
informatidhr acu:e^ scarce training opportuni- 
ties, and the dIsMmlrimibn of research findings 
and Innovations that arise from these. Further- 
nipre, such an appl-oa^h could be highly cost 
effe^ive since It minimizes the necessity for 
travei, and if Impending proyincial moves in the 
direction of the creation of electronic class- 
rMms and learning centrw throughout B.C. 
come to fruitier, the techiiorpgical capability of 
such a network wijI lMi greatly enhanced. The 
main adult education professional assdciatibhs, 
perhaps In cooperation with the Minister's 
A^yisbry ObmmittM on Continuing Education 
should agpressiveiy puraue the pppqrtunitlM 
that are arising In this prb\^nce from the 
increasing sophistication of the provincial 
leaming network and the spread of private 
technologies _ such as personal cbmputera, 
video-recorders, and sateiilte systems. 

Adult educators are In the midst of a learning 
revolution with respect to the role of techndlc^ 
in mtisfying the nec^s d7_pdpu]atfona a^ large. 
While it wbuld t^ impoident to suggest that the 
day of the organized class and tne iu^rt 
teacher is obsdTete,^ this traditional model that 
has fonrned the core focus of training and 
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practice fcr many adult educators is breaking 
doiwi. Individuals an9 becoming much more 
sophisticated in 6n their 

dwn^ via teNDhnblogy, and rnany adult educatdfs 
or at iea^ those who are attempting to keep up 
with practice are having to re-adjust their views 
as to what their own role Is In this process. 

One of the mdst pressing professional develop- 
meht rieeds for adult educatora, therefore, is 
how to find an accomitibdatloh between the 
somewhat static and_"e)q3ert-f6cuse^ model of 
^rhina that Influenced^ trainihg, and 

the more independent and leamer-cehtred 
model that j8_dev8lop|hg la as a result of 
the Jhfiuehce of technology. TTie most pressing 
concern for many adult educators I would 
siggest is hbw^ jb ensure their continuing 
retovMC» In ^^^^ process; how to ensure that the 
breakdown in the professidnal educator's hear 
monopdty over the accjulsitioh and use of 
spwialized kh(Mi^^^ not render the adult 
educator's traditional prdvider role obsolete. 



V^ile the rhetoric of adult education may jaud 
the primacy and centrality of the learner as 
arbiter df his cwri dwrtihy^ r^^ that many 
practitibhera have been shocked at the pace 
«^h whteh recent developments in the field of 
techndlpgy have rei^utto^ the learner's 
ability^ to access Informatksn, thus weakening his 
dependence upon traditibhal educational 
prpviderii. All the more reason, therefore, for 
the practKloher to master th^ new tMhhblb- 
gies and to gain an underatahdihg of their role In 
a n^^ap^ ^UMtim^ enterprise. At 1^ most 
muridahe level this may merely entail a basic 
familiarity ^h the n^^ an^ scope of leaming 
tMhnoibglM avaliaS to the iearnihg public; at 
its most sophlsHcated level It involves the 
re-draign of tt9 adult educatbr^s petcepfibn of 
hS/her role to_ enable hirn to influence the 
treatment of complex, global issuM withiri \6qbU 
nationaf, and ihterhatiohal contexts. So the adult 
^ueatbriAi^ is untamlilar or uncomfortable with 
the computer's ability to marshalj vast quahtitlei 
df infdrrtiatloii on a wide range of topics, who Is 
inexperienced In the powerful technologies for 
linking Individuals and groups via telecohferehc- 
ing and satellite transmissions for the airing of 
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topics of universal appeal and relevahce, arid 
who fails to expand his level of focus to 
ehcompass the global as well as the local, Is the 
practitioner vihosB future impact is seriously in 
doubt. 

Irdhically^while as has been claimed in this brief 
paper opportunities for conventional professional 
development have seriously CQhtra<^ed in the 
past few yefi^ |n B.e., opportunities for even 
the rhbsi geoflraphicalty disadvantaged practi- 
tioners and their publics to ihcdrpdr«e learhiri 
through techholqsjyJht^^ hwe greatly 

ini:reaMd. While ffi^^ by no means be 
construed as a substitute for an pyeriUI program 
of profes^hal devefi>pnireht that addresses the 
vitfl^hg ne^ overall adult education 

force In the pro^nce, through a mixture of 
approaches. It does prMerit^ practhiohers vrfth 
the possiHtKy of both organizing to specify and 
satisfy their proferalonal develDpment ne^s in a 
selfKlirected learning forrhat, while at the sarne 
time experiencing the very technology whose 



mastery, I have suggested, presents the 
greatest challenge for practitionera right now. 

If only for reasons of wst and time, it appears 
unlikely that adult education prainitibhere in B.O- 
will, in ttl^TorsembJe future, be able to rely on 
mii^(»' confenBnces and a for satisfac- 

tion of anything other than the rhost general or 
specialized of their professional development 
needs. Rather, I would suggest, the pressure to 
respond to Increasing and more complex 
demands pjacid upon indivkbal adult education 
pnwSiHbners ai^^ for the kind of self-directed 
approach previously advocated in this paper and 
demonstrated in bth«r areas of professional 
practice jn B.C. to be eminently feasible from a 
deJlwry point of view. It will very unfortunate 
Indeed if the aduK education ob^ in B.C. 
fails tb appTMiSe ^ capitalize upon the 
unparalleled c^i^unity cunrently facing it as 
this pro^^nce expands and refines its system of 
learning networics. 
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PACIFIC ASSbCIATlbN FOR CONtiNUINQ EDUCATION (PACE) 



Knutt Buttectahl 



PACE was established in 1972 as an arralgama- 
Hon of the" three w^ar adult education 
organliatrons o^atirio In B.e.— -the B,e. 
Oiapter of the Ganadlan Vocational Awodatten. 
tf» B.C. A»octation of Adult Education 
Directors, and the B.C. KvlSbn of theCahadiah 
A^^oci^^ for Adult Education (CAAE). All 
three oi^anizatlons ;>ad been fdriried wKhirt the 
prevtous decac^^ although the B^C. OMsion of 
CAAE had its roots in an earlier decade. 

It in 1954 th«;t f\m rneetinp of 
rtq^nasentBtives from almost 70 organizations 
Interested In aduK educatlbh was held in 
Vahc^er Md lesuKed in a series of semi-an- 
nual conferences to promote an exchange of 
information. 

^1956 a mwe formal qrganisitionwas mooted 
and the B.C.: Adult Educatfe^ Council was 
formid. In 19^ the next stage of metamorpho- 
sis saw the Council reconstituted Into a dMsidil 
of the CAAE with a broad sfi^rum of 
mem^rah|p.^ Shbr9y aft the othw two 

imvindal organization were organized to deal 
with the specialized interests of those cbneerhed 
withviSMitfbnal^trainih worked 
principally in school board and college settings. 

Thei^ WM ebhsk^^ overlap among these 
three pro^ncial bodies and duj:dicate member- 
ships, and as this became mofe bbvio 
were start^ to arnalgamate the three into a new 
organization. In April of 1 972 the founding 
conference was held for the AssMiation for 
Cbhtlhuihg Education (B.C.)^hich shortly was 
forced by the Registrar of Societies to find 
another name. And so the Pacific Association 



for Cbhtlhuihg Education came into being as the 
key provincial organlzatior bringing together a 
bnsad cross-sectipn of interests in adult 
^ucatibh:_ full-time part-time, volunteers, 
those working In business, industry, volunteer 
professional or community-oriented settings. 

PACE v^s conceived to be the umbrella 
onoanization representing all the segment of 
the field b^ adult continuing education and 
lifelong learning. 

As adult eduMtioh has grcnm In this province, 
so has the diversity of actis^. Hand In hand 
with tfiii ghs^h has been the development of 
spectolized areu of a^i>% and tmlning and the 
formation of specialized organizations. 

As ear^f as 1979 PA<^ adopted an official 
stance of nurturing^tlme burgebhihg specialized 
orianizaUwis^ in _B,C.^^^^ bringing about 
effective communication among them, as well 
as enco jraging concerted action and support on 
issues of mutual Jhtemrt and cbhcerh. The 
Ooalitlbh CKI yf^orKI Educatibn (COLE) tirought 
together for the firat time repnMehtatives from 
ttl1 tile prpvincially bM«i organizations cbn- 
cerhed wttti the teaming needs of adults. 
Several years of meeting tc^ether resulted in. 
first, the Newthihk_ Conference of 1984 and. 
eiN:»bn^ly , in a request to P^CE to consider ways 
of providing a permanent cdmmuhrcatlon link 
between the cooperating organizations. 

RACE responded wrth a bbhstitutiohal change 
which made prbvlsioh for each specialized 
brgahiutibh to seat ai representative on the 
PACE Board of Directors. 



Khute Buttedahl is a private cohsultaht bh 
continuing education and a Past President of 
PACE. 
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Thim^PAQE fulfilto ite hlstorlc mandate to foster 
communjcation betwem those who are oon- 
cemecl about jearhitig oppbrtuhitiM for adults, 
to Jie m advocate for the adult learner, and to 
encourage community support for aduK educa- 
tion in all manifest activities. 

Membe^hlp bi PACE fluctuates between 200 
and 3C0 fluld^ cdmf^lsm b^ jn 
c^muntty cMrganizatlons and those employed to 
teach or administer programs for adults. Similar 
tp tiSBjiMp9jie^ of othm- oi^anj^on^ the 
economic situation in B.C. has made for a drop 
in active memt^mhlp as more and more adult 
educators join the ranks of the unemployed. 

the actMtin of PA<^ have alwi^ centred 
around the #eas of Jirormatibn_ eB^hange, 
advocacy, and organintenai and individual 
Hniaiges. Information wchange has always been 
a Icey i^ncern since the t^inhlhg. For many 
yeanijthe PACS Nmrsletterwas publtehed every 
Sw_ months to pro^^e information on curreht 
training and continuing ^iibal^ trends and 
hapji^ihgs. its 30 ^ 40 pages indud^ reports 
on programs^ articies on the provisioh of 
learning opportunitiM for adults, and news items 
abcHit developments Mross Canada and Inter* 
nationaly. in addition, an c^coniohal hev^ 
bulletin ^ cirmjiated to mernbers, first under the 
titie cM^ PACESETTEB and more recently under 
the tide of eonnectlons. Occasional papers are 
published as PACE Paperi. 

Each year PACE has sponsored, and icimetlmes 
poHipons^edt a number of ismina«, work- 
sh€4^ or MnfercmcM. These have uaual^ been 
ior^tmrl in the Lower Mainland area because of 
the (XHicehtra^bh of i^ membership, in 1986 
PACE Is agairi co-sponsoring in B.C. an 
international conference with the Northwest 
Adult Education AMbciation. 

In the MLfwm of advocacy, PACE has over the 
yeani submitted jBi number of briefs to 
government authorities in B.C. as wsil as 
co-^pemted in the development of national 
ataterm^hta and deciaiatlons. PACE is the 
provincial linlc to the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and through the CAAE it has 



linkayes with the other prbvihcial associations for 
continuing and adult education, as well as v^th 
tt)e Jntemational adutt education hibverneht. 
PACE i^prjjseriS British Columbia on the CAAE 
Board of Directors. 

PACE, rah^ived u the urnbrelia for the broad 
field of adult, cpritinuir^, and community 
educaBbn in Bri«ah_ JJblumbIa, continues to 
encourage and support ail ieaming activities for 
adults within the limits of m budget. In addition^ 
since its iiK^ptibh PAeS hw continued to 
provide a program of tursuries to assist adults 
who are pumuing ieaming jcti>^iM in Brlfiah 
Ck)iurhbia. RMvmore tlmithlrty years, PACE and 
its lorerunners hi^ canried out a consistent 
program of encouraging cdmmuhity support and 
providing Hn^gin ai^ng those who are 
concerted about ieatiiing opportunltes for adults 
in British Columbia. 
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THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF BRITiSH COLUMBIA (ABEABC) 



Norma KIdd 



in\m Mm Basic Educatibh Association of British 
ColUmWa ^ termed In 1979. The fii^ meeting 
was held at the Richmond campus of Douglas 
College with Bart)a«_ Bbw^^ This 
Initial g»tl*srthg_ of pe^ committed to the 
prbviskm of academic upgittding dp|x>rtunities 
for undereducated adults was the rwaft of 
recbgnH^ t>y B^ Bdwfnar and others of 
tiMi need for nmworldng in this emerging field. 
InstrurriKital in the iwrrangihg of this gathering 
v^e ^ jr\^» Ron Powell. Donna Stainsby. 
Nora Mlhogue, Ron Bowcott, and Piri Hehslbwe. 
Ron Farti assistmJ and Stipv>brted these 
pnsctitiormiB of adoit basic education in their 
early efforts to form an association. Over the 
last seven y6«rs. the ABEABG has grown 
through the_ leadertfhjp of presidents Barbara 
Bwftrmr, Donna Stainsby. Steve Hilbert, Don 
Sawyer, and Nornm K3dd. 

Memberahip in the ABEABC is open to ail 
persphs engaged in or Interested In the p^ctlce 
of adidt basic education. Ntam of the members 
are InstroctCNV woildr^ In prc^rams provided by 
school disti^i and jMllegn throughout the 
prbviTibe. ABE iMnners. administoitpri, and 
others am also members of the association. 
Membership fern are $30.® per year, and there 
are currently 120 members. 

The pui^ses of the association are to maintain 
and Improve the quality of adult basic educatibh 
thrpyghoutjhe pro^nce of British Obiumbia and 
to foster conmunlcation among those engage 
In the practlw of adult baste educatibh. In 
addition to tjU>le officers, the exe^ of the 
usbciatibn consists of regional represemativei 
from Vancouver Island. Metro Vancouver, the 



Fraser Valley, ttie North, blcahagah-Malhllh^ 
Md th^ Kobtenays. a^ as the editor of 
Groundwork. In an attempt to meet the needs of 
all members In the l^bvince. conferences and 
annual gehe^j mMtirigs hfl^ aiterneted be- 
tween Jwai and urban locations. Since 1979 
confenm^ have t^n hosted tiy the College of 
r4ew Oaledbhia.Qaugb^^ Ea^ kootenay 

j^murrfty eoiiege. Bumaby School Districts the 
OnlvefBity of British Columbia (as part of 
f«ewthlhkJ84J. and Okahagah College. The 1986 
conference will be h^ at the new campus of 
Vanwuver Comrtiun^ Cbliese. TheM confer- 
ences pr^dethabppbrta^ for rnembeni tc 
get tbgether to share ^niculurn ideas and to 
discun emerging iMues in the fieki. Emphasis 
continues to t>e pla^ on the pro^sion of liigh 
quality learning opportunities for undereducated 
adults. 

One of the rnost valuable Mivices the ABEABC 
provides for its nniembeft Is the periodical 
Grpundimi^. ever the years, the hardworidng 
members who have been editors of Qrbuhdwbrk 
are Dasrtd ThomM^ A(^ HbNIbaugh^ Qebff Dean. 
Eyeiyh Batten. aiK^ i=Hjblished 
three times a year, this Journal prqvkles program 
updates, cbnimittee report, critjcai articles, 
descriptions of jhhbvative programs, and anno- 
tated bibliographies of new materials. 

Ahbther sendee provided to members is the 
circulation of ABELOPE. ah envelope full of ABE 
teaching suggestibhs. hstructbrs submit learn- 
ing actMtles ttiey have successfully used tb be 
dupiicatid and circulated tb other rnembei^. 
ABEU3PE and Srouhdwork help keep the ABE 
network alive between conferences. 



Nbmmjadd Is ah Ihstmctor of Adult Basic 
Education at Douglas College aihd is President 
of the ABEABC. 
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in the iast three yeans the associatibh has 
suq^^essfuljy u^^^^ two projects funded by 

federS grants. ABEtdre ori^^^ as part of 
the Literacy FtescHJfce Centre project which 
provided practitibners i«rtth fully annotated 
bibliooraphjes Qf ABE teaching materials and 
provided a mechahisrn for the prb>Hnce-wide 
distributiQh of Instructor-developed materials. 
The second project undertaken was the 
Otonagan Uteracy PrpjectJh which a coordinator 
traJhed a tMrn of volunteers to be tutors for 
adult non-dreaders in the Okanagan area. 
Hopefully the Pr^ects GonnimlttM of the 
a3Sdc|atlbn Mn contl^ to help members 
secure funding for additional innovatlye projects, 
this new directfon for the association came 
through the leadership of Evelyn Battel! and Judy 
Rose. 

In the future the ABEABC will cdhtlhue to 
promote the provision of quality basic education 
for adultsr jo act a8_ an advocate for tiie 
undereduceted, and to jink with other adult 
education assoclatlbns which support the notion 
that a basic education Is a fundamental right for 
all Canadians. 
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THE ADULT SPEGIAL EDUCATION ASSbGIAtlON OF BRITISH COLUMBIA (ASEA) 

Gladys Loawin 

the intematjonal Year of the Disabled (1980) 
was a significant year for many people 
throughout the world. Awareness was raised, 
prcijects were ihltJated^ m services became 
more accessible for people with disabilities, the 
Ministry of Education in British Columbia Joined 
tlie action issuing a j3ollcy statement oh adult 
special eduMtibh. 



The pbHcy established guidelines and responsi- 
bilities as foiiows: 

(1) The education of adults viith disabilities is an 
integral part of public education. 

(2) Public educational institMons v^ll be encour- 
aged to provide^ rMw^ a^MS to services 
and programs to adults with disabilities. 

(3j The Ministry , subject to funding approval 
the tegisiature, will develop guidelines, coordi- 
nate prt^rajt^i a^^ ensure develbprhent of 
curriculum resources. 

{4) llie Ministry recognizes that programs and 
ser\dces for dlwbled adults require a different 
level of financial sujdpdrt than other progtwns. 

IS) The MihL8t^ wiirprd>^da administrative and 
flhaheial support to ensure that educational 
Institutions have the capability to fulfill the 
reirKmsibility to jsrovlde access to adults with 
disabliHtiea. 

With this statement, the Ministry of Education 
assumed a major role in prdmdiihg access to 
educational Institutions. 

The Miriistiy set but to fulfill Its promise by 
creating a special initiative. All post-secondary 
institutions were encouraged to apply for funds 



through this initiative Jo mmblish services and 
programs for adults with disabilities. The 
colleges ^th established services for students 
wfth 4jisabiiities used thj initiative to ^^nd their 
sendees. By the Ian of 1982, fourteen of the 
fifteen colleges Jhad established a pirabn or 
pei^ons responsible, for c^rdihatiiig sendees. 
Seyiral echc^^ programs also 

b^an to d^elop support services and special 
programs. These new MiVic^ ar^ prbgrarns 
created hmr opportunities for disabled adults - a 
chahM to continue their Jeaming in settings with 
built-in support. 

iach^ insiKutibri develbped a unique set of 
courses and services teased oil the college's 
admintetratlve ^^Ure _ancl_ the needs of 
disabled adul^ in its cbm^ Many colleges 
established coordinator EMdsjtldhs td pro^de 
counselling, supi^rt ser^ to 
cliMtfdbrn actMtiM and Initiate new courses. 
Some colleges fc^sed on creaiihg programs 
isslgned for spm[^ of disabled adults. 

TK^ sfMicial progranrts fit Into four general 
categories: 1. life sMIls education, 2. job 
awareness and _ prepi^atidh, 3. acadernic 
ypgrading, and 4. vocatiovial training. These 
programs have b^ created or adapted for 
specific groups^H^ adtiltt vdth rnental handi- 
caps, heaHnglmpalrnr»aite. visual Impairments, 
physical disabilities, or ertlotiohal handicaps. 

Deapita the creati^^^ bf special pi^rams, the 
emphasis has been on intigfatihg adults with 
spi^teLl hesds inid rji^ v^h extra 

8upport_ or adaptations. The goal has been to 
adapt the activities and find alternate ways fbr 
itudehts with special iieeds tb complete the 
course objectives rather than modifying the 
course or lowering the standards. 



Qlad^ UMwehJs Coordjhatdr^ Adult Special 
Educatidh, Douglas College and a founding 
member of ASEA. 
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throaQh Ministry support, faculty i staff, arid 
admlriistratdrs^ area ^f adult 

special education have been able to meet 
Mveral times each year for prdfessiorial 
d^e^pm^nt acti^tiM meetings have 

fooised on common conosms, shahng ideas 
and resources, and establishing a network of 
support^ ^^UM the field Is so new and 
because our numbers so few. having contact 
with others and support has bscdmei a rieras^^ 
for auiVival, gro^ identity. Out of this 

rieed for support the Adult Special Education 
Network of B.C. was bdrh. 

The purposes of the association include: 

|a)_ To prx^rnbtsi rrieariirigful response to issues 
and concerns affecting the educational re- 
sources and ihdepehderice of disabled students. 

(b) to promote professionalism and i^i^ 
among individuals who are iriterested and 
involved in providirig services to post-secondary 
students with special needs. 

jc) Tx) develop arid strengthen the communica- 
tion network for those persons prbfessibnally 
Involved in providfns services and programs for 
disabled adults. 

(d^ fp provide starida^^ arid to encourage 
eccburitabiilty of persons providing special 
services. 

ie) To prbriiote delivery of services at post- 
secondary level to allow full participation of 
individuals with disabilities. 



The membership of the assbciatibri Iricludes 
thoM jlfwns dtre^y Irivd^^ In the admini- 
stration or provision of educatidnal opportunities 
for adults with special needs. 

This network Is the link that provide an identtty 
andi^mmbh bond for its rriembe^ throughout 
the prbvirice; The rnajbr actMties have invplved 
co-*sponoi1ng the annual aduK sptK^ial educaiiori 
bpn^reri^ in the sphrig arid the ^bfesslbnal 
development workshops that generally occur in 
the fall and the spring. A newsletter is another 



vehicle for iinking meriibers arid providing 
information. With riiembers spread thrbughout 
the provirice. It has been a useful way to find out 
what is happening at each college or school 
t>dard. riew prograrris arid resburces, and 
upcoriiing related events. 

Thera is a sprclal aspect to the Adult Special 
Edu(«lortAssodation. Therietwbi*^h survived 
despite all the ^ds: distance, srriaii riurribers of 
^teritiaJ memt>ers. budget c^^ and loss 
of designated Ministry funds. Old faces have 
disappsari^ m ^sitjbris ha^ beeri ellriilriated 
or changed; some new facm have surfaced. 
The chaiienge has been to keep up the spirit arid 
momentuhi with the rerriairiirig fburidlrig rnem- 
bers arid Iriatllj that sarrie spirit In new members. 
New energy is required to continue the grbwirig 
process of a young aMociatibri. 

the network is ^ a state trarisitlbri at the 
present time. Members w^ll need to decide on 
the future and the vlabili^ of the rietwdrk. If 
members wariTari^ need Jfe assbciatibri. they 
MdIL riescl io make a commitnient to provide 
energy and leadership . While all of us warit ari 
Bctjvet effectiv e or garilzatlbri. riibst bf us have 
little tirrie or eriergy tb give to such a project. 
With budget cut^cks and iricreased eriroilriierit 
of studerits_^h d|8abi]itiMi, bur wbrMbad seems 
ovewhelniing. Another spedai aspect of our 
membership is the e»rnrriitrrierit arid dedlcatibri 
to pur jobs arid the studerits we serve, leaving 
little eriergy for association activities. 



Because diMbied pmp^^^ generally under- 
educated and undererriprpyed. they are a rieedy 
group to 8erve._ iO^ wppbrt serviced become 
available, the number of students requiring 
special support incrnns. Each year riibre arid 
riipre dJi^^ aduHi_ decide tb continue their 
eduMtion by accessing qollege and schodl 
boanl prognims. Sim^ 19ID. rribst eoHeges 
ha>^ dbubledr everi quadra^^^ nurnber of 
^udento vrith dlsabllltlM. These numbers tell the 
story of success from special grarits. dedicated 
workers, community support, and accessible 
erivlronments. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN BRITISH COLUIWIBiA (ACE/BC) 

Ingi Wnilami 



Th« Aitociatibn 

directive of theT^sbciatibn is to promote aii 
aspects of community educatidn arid cbrKmunity 
schools in British eolombia through: (a) 
a<teocacy and liaison, (b) dissemination of 
Information to ail intenssted parties, and, (c) 
organlration of appropriate training programs. 

The ACE/8G ^oard hw appro)dmatety thirteen 
elected and appointed membem. The Bisard 
deals with a large and broad business agenda 
ihd yej eo^^ be very effective in 

prGducing strorig leadership. Its uniquehess is 
that most people oh tfm t^sard are not 
pittfessibhaliy laoommunity education 

and ym have a strong commitment to its cause 
iejj. agency direi^or^ v^uhteer isoordlhator, 
BJD. Horrie Juid School President, Vancouver 
School Board parent representativer phj^rorch 
gjst, university prpfesror. community college 
facul^r etc.) _ It rneets monthly and tries « 
rmpond to cono^ms from the province as a 
whole through district represeritatlvos. The 
annual general n^eetlng Is held during the annual 
conference in October. 

Historical BacRgrc ihd 



The idea of community education started in 1970 
Jack Stevens, a teacher and administratdr 
In North Vancpuver. He was excited about the 
philosophy and took the opportunity to do a 
twelve month Mptt Intemship In Filht, Michigan 
(the ''Mecca" oY c^Mmu^ He 
returned to the district, suraessfully lobbied to 
start Queen Mary as the first community school 



in B.C., and becarhe the first community schooi 
ciDordlhator In 1971. 

In 1974, Qa^ Pennington of the Faculty, of 
Educaticffi, UBC and ten to twelve like-minded 
pthers, ingiudinj Jack Stevens, proposed and 

iTiitiated ah alternative tracher (^ucatioh 

programme at UBC emphasizing teaching sidlls 
for a community-HMsed learhlhg situation. This 
prbgrarn ran successfully for ten years, until it 
was cut due to restraint. 

At the same time, a prcMhcial community 
educatidn (^hsultihg^^i^ consisting of three 
to four people, was traveinng around the 
province in response to the demand for 
oommunity education knowledge. The demand 
was dverwhelrhihg. 

AeE/Be was formed in 1976, amqng other 
reasons, k^ecause the consulting team desper- 
ate^jie^ed a broader base to share In the 
dinemlhatlon of the philosophy and skills of 
immunity pehccHs Md oc^rnuni^ education. 
Cpmniuhity Khbds had been f brrned and others 
wBfB continually being added to the ranks. The 
need for opdrdinati^^^ cbrnmunlcatlon and 
training was i^ldeht and an awociatbn seemed 
to be the answer to addreu these issues. 

in 1982, the Community Educatibn Deveibpmeht 
Centre was (x^nceived In Qurhaby. Thl^ building 
provides a home for ACE/BC resources as well 
as a meeting and trainihg place. Many 
orgahizatibhs and ebmrhuhity grant groups have 
shared the space for short terms. 



Inge ^iiiams is Past Pi^sident of ACE/BC. 
Past Supiryisor of the Community Education 
Teacher Educatibn Program at U.B.C., and 
currently President of the Canadian Assbciatibh 
for Ck)mmunity Education (CACE). 
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in 1983, thpTf W9i^ 40 disig^^ cbrnmunity 
schcK)i8 in B.C. Since restraint, approximateiy 
3S now remain, In the districts of Bumaby, North 
Vancouver, Vancouyeri^ Vlcnoil^^^ Sunshine 
Ck»st (Bowen Island and Egmont) , Surrey 
(different format). Prince Qrorge, and Hazeitbh 
(idspidx). Cgn^ntiy, many rural schools are 
finding the community school model ^rticuiarly 
effective In meeting their needs and ACE7BC is 
facilitatif^ this prcK^8> While many other 
schbds operate In this manner further designa- 
tions may ncn happen because of the added 
cost to school districts. 

Membership 



Mim^rahip [n the association is open to any 
person or group that hu an interest in 
(immunity education. At the hfioment, there 
are approximately 2S6_member8; 3S of thes^ 
are organization members (school tXMrdSi 
advisory oouncils, parent participation pre- 
scli^i,^ Jmm^rMt Si^^ etc). Individual 
members represent parents, teachers, coordi- 
natom, principals, agency personnel, volun- 
teers, and interested others. 

Membership sers^ces include a newsletter, 
Aeeessbry, and Ace Notes (short form) that is 
published three or four times per year. Tnihing 
and respurc^ are available ttirbugh the 
Obmrhunity Education Development Centre. 
Social events are pianned^-H^r-nttM, picnics, 
etc—in r^pdnse to demand from the member- 
ship. Every year In the later part of October, 
ACE/iEiC organizes a cohfere.x» with school 
distHpui^ taldng turns to host this major event. 
This conference usualiy attracts 400^50^ 
and is a dynamic event. ACE/BC has Just 
ptbduc^ a_RMo^^^ for Community 

Edttcatioh (a 4 Inch manual on many aspects of 
community education). 

ACE/BC was the first prpvindai community 
fducatibn assbciatibn formed in Canada, it has 
ali^)^ had the most members and been the 
strongest voice because of the grass-roots 
nature of ittt nrierrflMrBhip. Albeil^ CEAA Is a 
professionally dominated group and this com* 
munity school organization through Brian Staples 



continues to be an outstanding model for 
funding ind school development. Other 
prbviricM v^^^^ are Ontario, P.E.I, 

and just recently, Saskatchewan. 

PhlloMphy of Community Education In British 
Columbia (AC£/BC Statement) 

Community education is an educatiohat process 
that concerns itself with evBrythlng that affects 
the^ well being of ail citizens within a given 
community. 

inherent in the idea of community education are 
fundamental beliefs: 

- that learning is a iifih-idng process 

- that education should respond to the 
intellectual, recreational, cultural, 
economic, social and emotional needs 
of people in the oornmunlty 

- that people have a deeper understand- 
ing of, and rammititient to, the 
democratic process when they are 
involved In decisions that affect them 

- that a community is made up of 
individuals vMh diverM and valuable 
^ewpolnts and the acceptance of the 
differences anxHig community merh- 
bers enrlchm both the Individual and 
the community as a whole 

- that a greati^ sense of cbrnmunity 
emei^es and \^iuable skills are 
learned when people i}ve or work 
In a community have opportunities to 
participate In managing that commu- 
nlty 

- that community needs are most 
effectively identified and met through 
an organlzatkin representative of 
community members 

- that important resource exist within a 
community and, when identified, can 
be used for the benefit of that 
community 
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- that cpjrnmUrilty res[d^ gain perabh- 
aliy from sharing their ^ertise and/or 
providing support services for the 
benefit of the edmrnunity 

- that public facilities should be used 
maximally by community membeiB that 
it is desirable for the services of 
community agencies and organizations 
to be coordinated at a local level. 

Community Education and Community 
ScHboli 

in B.C. » it has been felt that the heighbdurhodd 
schoQl Is one logical centre for cbmmuni^ 
education programs and services, therefore, 
certain schools have been designated as 
community schools. 

Inherent in the Idea of community educatidh are 
also additional t^eliefs which relate specif ically to 
the education of children: 

- that children develop a broader >^w of 
^ucatibh when they jmm» their school 
used by people of all ages for a variety 
of educational experiences 

- that children develop an appreciation 
for the value of formal educatb^ when 
they see it integrated with other 
aspects of their daily experiences 

- that children benefit when important 
resources existing within a cdmhiuhiiy 
are idehtjfied and used to enrich the 
K-12 curriculum 

- that children develop a greater sense 
of pride In their school when they see It 
used and valued by the community. 

Policy Statements 

The ACE/BC has adopted many policy states 
ments. Those of Interest are: 

(1) Adult EduMtldn. The Assdclatibn for 
Community Educatlon/Bri^^ Columbia advo^ 
cates that the concept of iife-iong learning be 



adopted as basic to the plahhihg of the total 
public educational s^em in British Columbia. 

(2) edmmiinjty Councija. The Asspciatidfl for 
Community Educatibri/Brltis^^ Columbia advo- 
cates that pMple hfl^^ a right to participate in 
decisions that develop direction in the school 
and community's bperatiori. 

(3) Furidif^^ The /^oclatlbn for Community 
EducatlGn/Britlsh Columbia advocates a coop- 
erative funding model for Ophimuriity Education 
and cdmniunity schooto which Is consistent with 
the shared respontibilities inherent in the 
openatlon of community schools and in services 
proNdded to the cdnimunity. 

(4) Facllltl^^^^^ for Community 
Education/British Columbfa advcc^tes joint plan- 
ning, fihahcingi jMhstractidn and operation of 
public buildings and faciiitiw so that maximum 
use by both the commuriity and school can be 
made of these buildings and facilities. 

(5) A/dluntMriim. the Association for Com- 
munlty Education/British Cdlumbia recognizes 
the imixirtahx^e of ^uhteeitom as one level of 
community involvement. Furthermore, it ad>^ 
cates ttHi use of volunteers in a cdbrdihated 
PTogram v^bse pu^^ to enrich the cultural, 
recreatibhal, social and educational environ- 
ments in community schools and in the 
community. 



Ac^rocacy Is an inue that has been addressed in 
many wai^ by ACE/^, Letters to ahd rriTOtl^^^^ 
with e1»:ted_gdvernment leaders continue to be 
deerned Important and necest^;y to keep the 
goals of community schools in the forefront. 

trilhlho 

Training Is an Important objective of the 
ACE/BC. In the past two years, training 
wbr1<8hbps have bem developed on the 
following topira and have been well attended: 
Making Meetings Ma^er, Fund-rai8lhg, Elemen- 
tary Curriculum In the Community, Junior/Sec- 
ondary Curriculum in the Community, Keeping 
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eoundrs Books, Marketing Your Community 
iSchooit arid Putting Together a Newspaper, 

An "Everybuddy Prpje^ to 
"bud^ up' TMource teams from developed 
community schools (principal ppdrdinatbr, 
council memt>erp tetche^ representative and 
vbluhtMr represent^^ vrith developing com- 
muhity schools. The team acts as a obhsultaht 
to the new schdpl for a year. ACE/BC continues 
to be the facilitatbr. 



71i^"Rbad Show** was devised as an In-service 
team from the ACE board that is available to 
schools/groups to discuss/promote cornrnuhity 
education. 



A video program, "A Pedpie Place: Community 
Schools In British Columbia'', was developed for 
the purpose of training and advocacy. The 
video tape has been most successful and used 
e^ensively. ft wn produced through the 
University of British Columbia, with each 
cdnlniunity school donating money towards the 
cost. 

The Future 

A^/BC has been constantly broadeninjs its 
base of support within commuh and that will 
ceitaihjy J^niihue t^o an ongoing concern and 
consideration* tialsbn v^th other oi^anizaticm^^ 
being encouraned (presently CA(% «- Canadian 
Assbeiatibh for Community EduMtlon; PACE; 
ICEA - International Community Education 
A^ociation^ Community jM^bblr In trouble 
financially biJt the philosophy of community 
education is thriving and grovMhg in British 
Oblumbia. Advocacy^ become an even 
prefer priority In terms of funding and 
education restraint. Increased cbhsultatibh and 
corrimyhieation will be necessary to maintain 
what ACE/BC has worked so hard to develop. 
The Association is ibbkihg across Canada and 
elsawheie at other models In order to continue 
to be effective and remain at the cutting edge in 
the nation. 



ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 



TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS AN ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE (TEAL) 

Pat Wakeftoid 



This association, the firBt of its kind in eanada, 
wiyi jhaugurated In 1967. In less than two 
decades it has grown from a handful of 
dedicated cpnscieitlAcHis teachers in Vancom/er 
to flk thHvlrig umnbefshlp of over 500, 
representing ail parts of the province. 



British Columbia h^ always numberKl among 
its citizens people from every piit of the world, 
many of whom do ndt^pw* EriglSh as a home 
language. In the Me 6d's and early 70's 
however, due to Canada's new immigra^^^^ 
iawv, there was a iijgrlificaht influx of newcomers 
from c^htriM hd^ traditionally a part of the 
immigration pattern. 

Settitng into a new culture where the language of 
communication is also hew is a difficult and 
foistratlhg process. Canada needed the knowl- 
edge, sMiis and techniques whteh these hew 
dtizens brought with them and were arixious to 
shai^. Learning English, therefore, became a 
priority for facilitating the settlement prdCMs 
and ai^leratihg this e)^ah^ the need for 
more classes and more teachers was apparent. 

Beginnlhoi 

Partially In response to this dilemma in 
education, TEAL was bom. The Adult Education 
dai^ment of tha Vancouver School Board, 
responded to the need by appointihg a 
wordinator J«v ESL jEng^ as a Second 
Lahguagej classes. Teachers were invited and 
encouratged to voic» their frustrations and share 
ideas for improving the program. Frbrn these 
informal ad hoc meetings grew the idea of 



forming an associatidh to support this smaH 
group of teachers ¥^h specific cbncems not 
shared by others in the teaching profession. 

The B,G. Teachers Federation responded 
generously to a request for help. Legal advice 
was rnade availaUe in drafting a cbhstltutibn, 
office spac^ sid^ clerical jiss&tarice was offered 
but rhe»t^iniportantly an affiHati^ tile BCTF 
arranged. TEAL is a unique group of 
s^JaHsts in that^it ihc^dei tMcher of adults as 
weOj« of children; it was not pc«ribie therefore, 
to tecome a Profenlonal Specialist Assdciatibh 
(PSA) UTRJer the e^tTng guidelines. The 
close tie ¥«h the with the status of an 
affiliate group however, provided strong support 
for the_ fledgling drgimlz^^ its forrnative 
yeari._The hame,^ Teachers of English as an 
Additlonai Language was InspifMl by the 
students, many of whom spoke several 
languagm fluently and were adding English as 
one more. 

The i^ues faced by the hew organization were 
as follows: 

(a) the he^ fjM' agitable training in teaching 
English as a second language in B.C. (at that 
time the only course offered In Canada was in 
Toronto during the sumrner months) ; 

(b) the need for recognition by hlrlrig bodies that 
teaching English TO an additional language 
requires a professional ccNtimitmeht with all the 
inherent resjKinslbliltlm such as pre-service and 
Ihservlce training, program and materials 
development, and on-going assessment of 
students, materials and programs; 



Pat Walcefieid is Founding President of TEAL, 
1967-70. 



(c) nwd for re^nition by those makirig 
policy at the ichdol board and/or goverment 
level that teachlhg English as a second language 
is not a renriedlaj pursuit but a sound and 
neOMsary pedagogj^ practi^^ orriy 
facintatM settlernent and participation in the 
community but also makes available to English 
speakers a broad rBnge of knowledge. e)^r- 
tise, and cultural undei^ndlng; 

(d) ttie need for recogrAion by both federal, and 
pro^nclal gpvennnenits that help in funding such 
prj^rafh8_ & both necessary and politicaiiy 
viable; Communities at every levisl benefit from 
the participation and contribution of these new 
citizens. 

In the spring of 1968 TEAL held its fjiBt 
invention in a jsi^e lecture jiall in the 
Bychmari Building m the UBC campus. There 
w^e 50 registrants, mc»tiy ftpm Wncouvm- and 
its ^rons. In March 1985 TEAL held its 
styenteehth j^nual Mh^tion at the entarged 
oonventioh fadlitim of the fVchmond Inn. There 
were over 600 registrants from aN over B.C.. 
fn^^WaihinjjtG^r frbm^O as wll as 
reprMentathfes frorn most of the provinces in 
Canada and from the North west Territoriee. 

Aecompllihments 

In ttierpMt eighteen yeanB the accomplbihments 
of this energetic professional organization have 
been impressive. 

^hough TEAL was the first provincial associa- 
tion in Canada; there Is now a similar 
OQj8ni2Btlon=iri all but one or two prdvincM. In 
197^77 TEAL took an active role in the 
fonrrMlon of TESt Canada, a nattonal umbrella 
org»ii2ation whk^ prpvkJes c^hMlon for the 
profMsion across the country. The first 
president of TESL Canada was a former 
president of TEAL. 

Teieher Training 

In the summer of 1968, due to the combined 
efforts of TEAL, the Vancouver School Board 
and the Faculty of Education at UBC, the first 
training course for ESL teachers was offered. 
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Now, UBC hn training programs as part of its 
regular offeilngs at both the graduate and 
yndergraduate le^ls. Students come from ail 
wer the world to enrol In the couitfes and 
teachem with traLni'ng frorn UBC are workihg not 
only in Canada and the U.S; but also In such 
faraway countries m Saudi Arabia, Thailand^ 
Indonesia, Japan, China*^ Lwbthd, France, 
Israel. ltaly.^_Qermany md Sri Lanka. Simon 
Fmer University and the University of Victoria 
now also have programs at bdtii the uridergradu- 
atejihd graduate ie>^l8; th^e hn alwav^ ^en 
mutufld cooperation ancLsuppcgt between TEAL 
«id the universiam. For yeara TEAL 

iMued a eerttf k:a^^ graduatm of the course at 
UBC; Although this practice was dis<x»htinued 
some ten yeani ago. there are still requests for 
tf^se Mrtificatesi 

Programs 

^th humbera and kinds of programs for second 
language leamera (adults and chikJreh) have 
increased and developed across the pro'idnce. 

TEAL ha» played an Important suppprtive role 
during this perfed crfjs^ians^^ and 
ri^lbnal o^^^ are amiable on request 

from any dtotrict in Vtm po^vince. dassrodm 
visits in Vanrous^r <^ tMi arranged^ Corrimuni- 
catioh ls_ main^ ttie quarterly TEAL 

Nmrsietter and the annual om^rence abounds 
with workshops, sharing sessions, research 
rej^rVB and materials displays to meet teacher 
needs. 

TEAL has always been cognizant of its position 
on the Pacific Rim, coristantly reminded of 
courae ty many itudjhts from ihMe countries. 
From_1969 to 1978 TEAL apdraored a Japanese 
Summer Program which wabled hundreds of 
tourists from Japan, aged 8 to adult to 
participate in a combined language and travel 
program. 

birectiohi ESL 

in an effort to make government officials av^re 
of the issuM and problems [h second language 
teaching, TEAL joined with three other commu- 
nity groups in Vancouver, {Britannia Cdrnmunity 
Services, the United Chinese Enrichment Soci- 
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oty (SUOeESS) and the Immignnt Services 
Swiety of B.C.), to plan two symposia. 
The fli^, told ifv January i 977, brought 
together representative of ail those worlklng 
with the immjgram population in various areas of 
Mttlemeht^ They formally articulated the p^t>- 
lems and drafted some tentative soiutidhs. The 
se«»id symposium, heW in Ap^^ of the same 
yeah invited admini^ratora and govmiment 
polk^ makers to meet with the prpfessidnais in 
ttie f ield^ Bnd_ discuss the pro(»sals. Many of 
thes e w ere accepted in principle. A standing 
committee was appointed by the syrnposlum 
particirwtts to^cilitate implernehtation of the 
prqpdsals agreed upon. This committee, birec- 
tions ESL, Is still extant and functions in an 
advocacy rele. 

tabbying ^ directions ESL no doubt contributed 
to the decision by tiie prosdncial gd^n^^ to 
appoint a l^ovlhcial^c^^ for the adult area 
ofESb and ttiree years later* when that positibh 
wM terTninated, to apppiht a prx^dhcial consult- 
am K--12. EOThdmIc deji^ in B.C. has 
forced ttie termination of that pc^ion aisd. 
TEAL» however, through t^^ectibhs ESb and the 
rMently fbftned ^^^^ and Action Committee 
continues to press for the renistabilshment of 
both these positions. 

Publication 

TEAL has aiwaj^ given a high priority to 
publications. Since 1975 there has been a 
newsletterjMued quarterty^ThS Is Jinjmportant 
cdmmuhieatioh link not only with membe^ t>ut 
also with iike organlzatinns in Canada and in the 
United State8.__Sihce 1974, TEAL has been 
aff iijated with Teachers of English to Students of 
other Languages (TESOL), an intemational 
organization. 

From 1977 to 19&4 the TEAL Oosasibhal Papers, 
a Jourhal^of sehblariy artlclm for teachers, was 
published arinuaily with f:nandBi help from the 
dei^rtment of the Secretary of State, vmth the 
establishmem of TESL Canada* however, the 
provincial groups decided to concentrate their 
efforts and their budget In one national 
publication, the TESL Canada Journal. The next 
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issue of this journal will be edited and published 
under the asupices of B.C. TEAL. 

Westcoait Reader, a newspar^r for those who 
are learning to read English Is used and enjoyed 
by atudehtt In and out of classrooms throughout 
the provbice. TEAL lends its support and 
endorsement to this pr^ect. 

The J^el Henderaoh Membria[ CoUectlon of 
prpfessronal ^fei, inlfiated and maintained by 
the "reAL Assertion, wa named in hohbr of 
the man whom energy and foresight were 
instfijmeht^ formlr^ the basic philosophy of 
ttie fM»DCiatiori. The Ddliection is now housed in 
a separate n)om v#iin the spacious library at 
the King Edwai^ Carres of the Vancouver 
Cdmnnujhjty Cdiege. Through an intef-llbrary 
loan system It is accessible to teachere 
thrdughoyt the cN-^hbe and la constantly in use. 
Rahy jhmr acqt^itions have been generously 
donated tfg ttie British Council. TEAL, however, 
t»n8istently buijds ah allowance for this purpose 
ihtb its annual budget. 

Projects 

TEAL, Jn Keeping ^h its mandate to encourage 
pro^simal growth and development among its 
members often proves "ieed money" for 
prefects. One of the rndit notable of these in 
reMht^years has been to supportj arong with 
support fnDm the offices of the Secretary of 
State and Ihe^cMridal Sec^^ of the 
publlostioh of ^rly Childhood Edueatloh for a 
Maltieulturai Society i Hinclbddic for Teach* 
eri. This tK)bK was the culmination of several 
years of worfc In meeting tta needs of teachera 
writing with i^esctvMl ESL chljdiw. PRESL 
{Presch^ English as a Second Language) Is a 
sub^mmlttee established after a TEAL spbh- 
sored day-long sympds|um in v^lch teachers 
art^^ted tilejr problems and nked for 
guidance in helping ESL preschcolers and their 
families. The committee has been successful In 
prbvidbig sblutibhs for some of the Issues 
identified at that time. To date a training course 
in eariy chlldhixxJ muRleuitural education has 
bMn mta at the college level and 

recognized by the provincial authorities. A 
Resource Centre has been set up In the 



immunity and is avaiiabie to ail teachers, the 
Hmdbook mentioned above has been received 
enthi^UastiMiiy by teachers of ybuno children. 
IssuM of administration and pabiic education 
hoWe^ remain largely untouched. When the 
committee drafts another project to address 
ihMe it is assured of encouragement and 
support from the parent association. 

Conventions 

Odnventions and workstiops are an important 
and iK)ntinuing pSt^of TEAL'S work. This Fail, 
affiliate grbupr frbrn Wa8hln|t6n, Oregon and 
British Cc^umbia held a th-TESCX inference in 
Seattle, Sharing across an Intematlbnai bound* 
ary ¥m mclting, Inno^i^^, and fl|led with new 
discoveries for many participants. Wthout doubt 
this veniure will be repeated. 

Annual conventlohs. m rrientlbhed previously, 
provide ^ jmpqrtant focal point for the year's 
work and highlight new developments or trends. 

Future Directions 

In 1987 tfie Association of B.C. TEAL v^ll be 20 
years c^d and Inde^ it has cbrne of age. It Is a 
fully roistered society writh an updated constitu- 
tion rewritten and ratified in 1977. Its members 
are highly qualified professionals, involved In the 



t^lfcynihmo^i the national (TCSt Canada)_and 
International oojanlations flB^ B.C. 
association has estabiiisl^ a Policy and Actiori 
C^rnmtttM to stud^^ and puraue political and 
sodai impHcatlons. Professional standards are 
being^ renewed: ewhtually yM be 

drafted. Relatibri^|p8 ^h the British Council are 
being strengthened and deveroped. In 1985 the 
Pat ^kefield Schdlarshlp initiated which 
enables the recipient to visit ESL programs in 
England as a guest of the British Council. 

In 1987 TEAL v^n celebrate Its 20th anniver- 
sary.The annual conference will be held in March 
at the>fyatt Regency V In additk>h to Hostlr>g TESL 
C^ada. tt» oainferehce corprnittee will Imple- 
ment a Pacific Rim theme. Already plans are 
underway to ^fedme hom^^ membera vvho will 
share their e^riehcM of teaching in China. 
Japan. Indonesta and l^rea. Visitors frbrn 
across Canada, from the Pacific northwest, and 
e^w_ from the Pacific Rim countries are 
expected. 



As it approach^ ]S 2Cth annlveraary, the 
Assbciatloh d Brttlsh Columbia T<sachers of 
English as an Addittonal Uhguage takes pride In 
its students, its teachers and Its contributions to 
edueatidn. and looks with confidence towards 
the future. 
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THE B.G ASSOCIATION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS (BCACEA) 



Ed Palliion And Don Jacobs 



The British Columbia Ass^iation of Cbmihulhg 
Education Admifiistratdrs (BCACEA) is a volun- 
»ryi_ TOivprofit, nbn-j3aitisan. prbfessjbnai 
onBanizatioh open to all persons empioyiid 
fuB-time, or part-time as diractbrs, administra- 
tors or pn^imm of adult, community or 
continuing education In the publicly MpportiKl 
institutions: puMic schdds, cPH^m. institutes, 
aiid uhi^mriitim is the only provinciai 
imociatioh emiusiveiy reprmenting admlnistfa- 
tors and programmers employed in the public 
education sector. 

The cuitent rtie^ consists of approod- 

mately 90 a^h^, 10 honorary, and 26 life 
members. Membership is distributed amongst 
public iiistitutiGm thA^deli>^ adult educaton in 
British Columbia roughly as foliows: ralleges and 
InstitutiM 57%, schod district adult education 
units 40%. uhiveisttiM 3%._ Mernbeishlp has 
Uicreased and decreased over the yeais, in 
concert with the degree of provincial support 
pri^ded for cohtihuihg ^ueatidh. Membership 
peaRed^ in 1S81, Immediately prior to the 
economic recession, at ap^^dmatety 115 
active members. The active membership then 
declirTi^ and Is how stabilizing and regaining 
strength. 

The association is dedicated to: 

Developing, maintain^ and coordinat- 
ing channels for the exchange and 
djscussibn of ideas, methods, and 
techniques of adult education. 

CbUectihg, coordinating, and distributing 
information concerning continuing edu* 
cntion. 



Keep^g ah open, active relationship 
bebwen continuing education admini- 
stration in the field and the Ministry of 
Education. 

Assisting its members to brcpnie better 
informed and more j^bficieht In develop- 
ing program and administrative sldlls and 
in organizing and identif^hg needs and 
resources in communities. 

Playlhg ah advocacy role for continuing 
education in the province. 

Establishing arid maihtaihihg wbridhg 
reiatibhships with ail b^ conc<9med 
with adult, community and continuing 
education. 



Stimulat|hg public ihterM^ and support 
for the opportunities and advantages of 
continuing education. 

Prpmbtihg high standards of practice for 
the profession. 

Origins and Early History 

The foundliig cdnference of BCACEA was held in 
Kamlbbps in 1965. Because members come 
from ail over the province, the annual general 
meeting/conferehce has historical^ rotated 
among sHes in the interior, the tower Mainland, 
and Vancouver Island. 

The following butlihe of the oHglh and history of 
BCACEA is borrowed largely from an article by 
Cordon Seiman in a 1979 edition of the PACE 
Newsletter. 



Ed Pailesoh is Oirebtbr and Dan Jacobs Is 
Cbordihatbr, Cornmuhlty Eduction^ Scr.ool 
District #41 (Burnaby^ Both are Past 
Presidents of BCACEA. 
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In July of 19S5, ttie^partn^^ « Education 
(Communis Prog wnmM Branch) convened the 
first Pro^ndal Conference of School Board AduK 
Education birectpfs. In the ensuing decade, 
ehrolmmts in public school aduK .education 
prooranns Increased 1^ more than 300 percent. 
A full--tirne Pro^jicifl^^ 

EduMtidh was appolhte^^ Department In 
1962. Between 1961 and 1964. the number of 
school jdistrTcts operatiho pri^ranni ino'eased 
frdnrrSS to 75 and the number of fulHime 
directore of adult education empTcyed try school 
boards grew from 2 to 31 . 

In May of 1963 and again two yeara laterp 
c»nfer^ioes of schddl tn^ i^ult education 
directors were organized. M the s^^>nd of 
tfiese meetings (1965). ttie B.C. Aisdciatiph ctf 
Adult Edueittoh pirectcys was fonrmd. There 
ha^ been t^ changes of name since that time 
and the oaifini»tion is now known as tile B.C. 
AssoeOatidn of Continuing Education Adrhlhlstra- 
tors (BCACEA). 

It js a prdvii>dd body jSth 7 regional 
sub-groupings representing the entire pro\Hnce 
of B.C. The Lxmm Mainiind chapter is 
tKirticularly strohg arKl aeti\^^ Although the 
crgahizatidh bigah dh the baste of involving 
mainhf sdhool board t>ased adult educatorsp wKh 
ttie deyetopmeht of tiie college system In the 
prunes begihhing In 19^. the onBanlzaticpi 
embraced adult educators in those institutions, 
the vopatfbnai^ sc^ ttie B.C. Institute of 
Technology and interested representatives of 
university extension as well. 

17ie BCACEA developed over the years into ah 
effective vehicle to seivs ttie heedi of aduK 
editors in jhrpubNe edue^ VfWh 
a narrower membership base than PACE or the 
CAAE, it ^uld^phcehtrate its acti\Htles dh ttie 
concerns of admlnistrMore In ttie public ^^tem, 
fadiltate an exchange of infomiation jvn 
them, pnganize a useful annual ednllrehce and 
deal in a relatively fdcussed fashion v^th the 
Oepartment/Ministry of Education on matters 
relating to their institutions. 



BCAC^ has at times been very active in its 
lobbying actiyitiii the therefore, 
^^n it was prcvKMed In the early seventies that 
Vhey amalgamate with two other aduK ^ucatioh 
organizatiomr (tile B.C. Di>^8ibh of CAAE and the 
B^C^_ Branch of the Canadian Vocational 
Association) to form an aswc^tidh that later 
b^ame kh^^ Execu* 
tive f eK ttwt ttiey had a suc^nsfui onganizatipn 
which was usefully s^ng Jts rr^nrtbere. and 
dMided Vm ttiey j^i^ to retain ttielr own 
identity. They dkJ, however, mpren support for 
the new organization and se>reral of the leaders 
of BCAtXA have been^arr^^ the most active 
members and Imders of RACE. EK^ACEA 
oin-entiy views PACE as ah umbrella aduK 
educatidh organization and a constant liaison is 
maintained. 
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6CA0EA Presidents 



Table 1: BCACEA Presidents and AGMs, 1965-1986 



AGM 



1985-86 

1984^ 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-83 

1978-^ 

1977-78 

1976-77 

1975-76 

1974-75 

1973-74 

1972-73 

1971-72 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1988-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965^ 



Franc^ Cromie 
Frances Crbrnie 
Don Jacob 
George WbrcMsey 
George Worobey 
id ^llMon 
Ed i^imon 
Sjd Gowiand 
GoWfand 
Dorothy Ciode 
Al Coulson 
Gordon Thorn 
Bill bay 
BIN Day 
Ubu Noriasc^ 
boa Monascii 
Gerry Fry 



1986 
1985 
1984 
1983 
1982 
1981 
1989 
1979 
1978 
1977 
1976 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 



J. Dalgiajsh 
J. Palgleish 
J. Dalgleish 



1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 



Site 

Penticton 

Cowichan Bay 

Vancouver 

Harrison 

Vihcbuver 

Harrison 

Keiowna 

Victoria 

Vancouver 

Vernon 

Victoria 

Harrison 

Prince George 

Victoria 

Harrison 

Victoria 

Harrison 

Keldwna 

• • Victoria 
Harrison 

* Kamloo^ 



• Inaugural Annual General Meeting of B.e. Association of Adult Education 

^* Adoption of the BeAGEA logo arid Association c»lor8. the Snip of KMmihg logo Was designed by 
Bill H<^own, who served the Association as Secretary Treasurer for 11 yeare. The Association's 
color, blue, was modelled On the traditional color for learning, knowledge and scholarship in the school 
master branch of the Royal Navy. 



Present Times 

lYie anc^atjbri itself as a 

prottigonist lor continuing education in B:C. in 
particular , tfie i^cutive has refw^hted the 
merhbership's concerns and intarmti by 
personai delegation to a number of Ministers of 
EdiMsatfon liiBludlhg the Hohourables teslle 
Peterson, Eileen Daiily. Patriclt McQeer. and Bill 
Van ber Zalm. 

This advocacy role hat been particuiarty 
productive in recent tirnei. i^priientatiohi 
during the eariy phasM of rmtralnt contributed 
directly to the preservation of funding for adult 



basic education. English as a second language, 
and vocationai part-time programs. 

The ass^iatidn produ^ a periodicai publica- 
tion entitled the BCACEA Newsletter. Thii 
pu^ioitlcfn his been fMuned in the past on 
special [ssuM and events conmming adult 
education and iifelowig learning, rn cooperation 
^th ths Ministry of Education. B.C. Association 
of Colleges and the B.C. Schooi Trustees 
Association, the BCACEA alio initiped and 
e»HiOited three j^risvlneial conferences oh 
eohtihbi;ig eduM^^ lifeiohg ieamlng. A 

brief summary of each of these conferences 
foiiows: 
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(1) THe Changing Face of Education in 
the SS's (Vancouver, November 
1979) An (wam of changing 
social prMSures and emerging needs 
for new strategies to aHoiv education 
to rtiore adequately serve people. 
Sr^keri Included Fwik Belnder, 
Executive Director, B.C. Associatidh 
of CoiTeges^ Bill Day, Pres^ 
Douglas College; and Elmer Froese, 
Superintendent of Schools, Burnaby. 

(2) DavelQping 1^1 Prioiities, Rolicies 
and Prograrns~New TTirusts in 
LtfeR>ng Lear ning (Vancouver, March 
197a[ A hands-on workshop for 
education txillcy rmikers and policy 
sh^rs. Speal^rs included John 
Madderi, President, Microtei f^flc 
and V\^er mnjan, Pnssident, CAAE 
and Past PrMident, Ryerson 
Polytedinjcal Institute. 

(3) Part-time and Shdrt-T^rrh Vdcatlohai 
Tralrahg for B.G. In the 1980's 
(Vanoiuver, April 1982} Sji^ker^ 
ihclud^ Roger Bennett, Personnel 
Manager. Aican Canada; Blair 
AndenKsn, Director of 
ApprehtTceship; Don Hammond, 
O^upirtlonai Training Council, 
Western Forest Products; and Hon. 
Waiten Alimond, M.P. 

Proceedings of each of the lifebhg learning 
cpn?erencm were in detail in the 

BCAOEA newsletters. 

The ExiHSutKre has rcc^^ identified a number 
of priority areas for actMty in the immediate 
future, these Include the initiatton of the 



Al Cartler Memorial Award for perfbrmarice of 
merit |njhe fieki of ad^^^^ education, mbiB active 
Involvement of members In decision maWng, 
increased activity Jh the area of professiohal 
dev(9lbpmeht for membera and Improvements in 
the area of membership communications and 
development. 

the Future 

The prospects for the future of the BCACEA are 
as bright as are the prospects for the future of 
part-time education for adults in British Colum- 
bia. Clearly, the need fcNT part--time educational 
bp^rtuhiUM etther as ah upgrading dexrice to 
complement the needs employed students or 
as a reentry device to allow students to acquire 
hew skills to enter the workforce, have never 
been more pronouno^. 

The Association adopted a formal statement of 
philosophy at^Jte 1979 Annual General Meeting 
whteh expresses this point of view: 

TWe sc^Bhtific and techhologlcal revolu- 
tion, the flood of infomiation available to 
man and the existence of mass-cbrhrhu- 
nicatron rnedia ne^^ have sharply 
modified traditional ssmtems of educa- 
tion. No rpnger cah 6^ 
imparted to, br asslrnliated by, a student 
before embaridng on adult life. Today 
th^ full devel(^riieht of^ the hurnah 
pei^hality requIrM ^^^^^ education and 
training be considered a continuing 
life-lpng prbcass, rMpbhslve to pres- 
sures for cbntihulhg change. 

The Assbclatibn's ibgb, the larnp of learning. Is 
always lit. It is a direct and peipetual challenge 
to administrators of continuing education every- 
where. 
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PRIVATE CAREER TRAINING ASSOOIATION OF B.C. (PCTA) 

Maris Tomko 



Who is PCTA and What Odls it Rapraiant? 

The PeTA—Private Career training Asiocia- 
tion~is a non-profit, h_on--partisan, nbn-sectar* 
iah iKKdety representing^ post-secondary 
career training institutions bi the province. 

PCTA snks its m the proprietary 

post--sea)ndary training sphopis and colleges 
who offer coursM in a wide variety of vocations 
td the public for a fee. Some PCTA member 
schools have been in operation since the early 
19C)0'8, mauf^y liav^ been In operation well over 
28 years, and rnost have been offering 
vocational training for more than 10 years. 

PCTA Objaetlves 

The Assbciatibh's objectives are: 

(a) 1^ _s#cure_and prM^ ^^ew of the 
menibers to governmental agencies, legis- 
latures, and public and other organiza- 
tions. 



(b) To prombte hniutual respect, goodv^ll. 
harmbhy, and better understanding among 
membera. 

(c) To foster a reputation of ac^ptance for 
the private career edUMtiohal industry In 
the eyM of the public through general 
promotional activities and publicity. 

(d) To obllect stitlstlcal and other Information 
and disseminate it to its members, to 
guidance ebunsellbra. and to the general 
public. 

(e) Tgl encourage the deve^^ of im- 
provements bi our fields through research 
into new trends and ideaa in education and 
training. 



Marie Tomko Is Founding President of the 
Private Career Training Association of B.C. 



(f) To disseminate to memJiMirs informatidh of 
a geheral.^»>ridm1c. social, educational, 
arid gbverhmental nature. 

(0) To pi^mbte^ acth^ely the best interests and 
ijeherar welfare of the student of an 
Independent private educatiohal institution. 

Why Was PCTA Formed? 

Fbrmed ijiitlaJly in 1977 M an ad hoc committee 
^ private trade school ovmers and ^ratbrs^ 
the original group of twilve representatives saw 
the heiKJ to Jbih ibrcm In order to present a 
single, strong, repmentative votee tb gbverh- 
ment; to share omimm ci^ to work 

toward bettermeht of the Industry as a whole. 

It was hb^ thatj ulllt^, the group would be 
able lb Iftlse hibre effiac^ with government, 
ahd^tfterefwe. have some influence in the types 
of governmental contrca ri^uliting the privS^ 
sectpr schbc^ and oolleges. as well as affect 
change in the unfair tMJSlness practices and 
discriminatory policies in place at the tinie. 

Some key concerns at the timer which 
cemented the small grbup of proprietors 
together^ were: 

The group's unahimbus ag^ prompted 
the fbrmatibn bf an bfftelal Trade Association. 
(PCTA*8 constiti^on and bylaws were eventually 
approved, and it waa fonmalty registered as a 
Society in July 1979.) 

(a) Archaic ^islat(bhi_^h^ 1949. and 

uhpubiished precedents ^Ich guided the 
Ministry of Labour Trade Schbbis adminis- 
trative body In their declslbh-rnaklng. 

(bj Control over tuition fee increases, unfair to 
long established schools. 
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(c) Unfair dupiicatipn of phvate sector course 
offerings in the tax-supported public 
schools; 

(d) biscrimination asainst students attending 
private career schools. 



the summer and fall of 1977, the 

association commenced tKlildih^ its member- 
ship, setting guideline and establishing temis of 
iBferejice^. Appr6)dmately 30 private schools had 
expressed interest in the associatibn. 

In its first yea^ PCf A eatablte^^^ 
comniuhicatibjna links with the Ministry of Labour 
and the Ministry of Educatidn, was giveri 
opportunity for inpirt into up^ilng new 
gbve^niim re^ and produced a nnem- 

bershlp brochure which «ips distributed to high 
school oounselldre* Canadian embaMles, librar- 
ies^ and^ to other Be trade spools with an 
encouragement to Join PCTA. PCTA devised its 
constitutipn and bylav^t and applied for 
registration as a non-profit society. 



By the end of its second yecu^r 1979» PCTA had 
established i^lf as ari_5ff[clal voice for the 
industry— *6m a fledgling ad-hoc committee 
formed just over two years agoj PCTA grew. It 
set down a solid basis for a trade assMiation 
that would represent ttie industry in the futuri, 
While its accomplishments could not be 
measured in f^r or in dollars^ It was felt that 
^TA had _ made great strides in gaining 
recognition by various wthohtiM it had 

come a long way in upgradjhg the Irnage of the 
industry. Active communication had_ been 
initiated wfth the appropriate provincial and 
fBlera rhlrifstriM, and an awareneiis cam^ign 
was launched which Included all provincial MLAs 
and federal MPs. 

The issbciatibh continued t publish and widely 
distribute ito rnembership directoryin an attenipt 
to Inci^ase public awareness of PCTA and Its 
member schools. 



Regular, bi-monthiy meetings kept members 
informed of industry developments, while guest 



speakers and wori^hbps offered members 
profesisibhal development activities. 

Also Iri 1979. a formal propraai was submitted to 
CilC requesting consideratibh for eligibility of 
unemployment JhM recipient to attend 
private_ instjtutlons as fee payers without 
forfeiting Ul benefits. 

in addition^ PCTA c^mrnenoed an active lobby 
for equally for those students who were 
prepared to pay tlie full cost of their vocational 
education but who heedckl help tb do so. 

PCTA laurH^ed yet another campaign to 
encourage the Trade Schools Branch tb publish 
an offJciai directo^ of n^istered private trade 
schbbis to be distributed in the high schools 
throughout the proving. 

The assodatiwi's^rnav a<^ third 
year bf^bperatioh w^ centered upon develops 
ihg recognition from educatiohai and trad^ 
treeing authorities. Memberahip growth did not 
keep pace growth of the association as an 
Industry voice. 

The new trade School F^ulatlbns^ flnally 
ifwetid Ifi iBW, and discussion of how these 
regulations were to affect the bpiratibn of 
proprietary schopla iri the^ dominated 
member ebmrfiunicatiohs and meeting content 
for most of the year. 

in October of thut yewTi PCTA presented a brief 
tb the Student Aid Cbmrnittee in Victoria, the 
brief urged that private students be entitred tb 
the proyincial pbrtibn of BCSAP—grants and 
bunsaries. 

PCTA mernbers were asked to join wfth other 
pio>Hncial and natTbnal as^^ In a 

cajni^lgh attempting to bffse^ proposed 
changes in Federal tariff Board nigujatibhs 
the Tlu'lfr Board had recbrnrtiended that all 
prbfit^rnakJng pri^ schools be excluded from 
Import tariff exemptk^ the campaign was 
successful. 

Woughout 1981 ^ PCTA continued to grow in 
strength and in numt)ers. Membership increased 
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iigri|fii^^ as a resoit of a very effuctivd 
membershjp dilve that had been set as PCTA's 
number one priority that year. 

GUes^ s^iia^ Workshops 
continued to be association activities. One such 
Workshop, v^th the assistance of a public 
relat^hs jxof^s^bh^ to Identify PCTA 

objectives for to fourth year of djwatidh^ In 
addition to building mimtMii^hip^ PSTJ^ Would 
rontlhUe to wbrl^ on government acceptan^ 
ahd lndus^ nscognitkin, and would concentrate 
on Information-sharing with member schools. 

A stror^ ar^ hintibriibi^^^ With the 

Trade SchMto Regulatibra B^nch was devel- 
oped and maintained. The Branch produced 
and diitribined a Directory of Prtwte Trade 
Schools which recognized PCTA as an industry 
association. 

In August that year, PCTA wm able, with the 
assltmn^^f the Ministry of industry and Small 
Business Development, tojmpprt a prpfMSibhal 
trainer frcwti the UnitlWI St present an 

Admg^iibhs Tra1h[hg W at a reasonable 

fee for representative from ail BC private trade 
schools. 



In 1982^ J^TA set gbalatb^iti^e^fo^ increased 
rtieSibe^ip and heightened visibility. Unfortu- 
nately, membership did not increase^ and in fact 
PCTA saw two of _i& mert£er sclmto close their 
dMra, owing In part to tough Konomic timei. 
PCTA's goal for increased visibility, on tiie other 
hand, was met. 



During 1982, PCTA tried to maintain constant 
and positive commynicatidn with the Trade 
Schools Branch. 



The assbciaticm rantlnued Its fight against illegal 
advertising. Including the advertising arid opera- 
tion of "non-registered trade schools*^. 



1982 alM presented the PCTA Executive 
Committee with more challenge. It wm felt by 
some meml>ire that peil) tiie association 
had nMched a crossroads: should PCTA 
continue as an organization, or should it 
disband? 



|t_hid bMh prevJbusry acknowledged that if the 
association Wished to influence ihd irnpletnerit 
change for industry wbgnitlbri arid obtain fair 
and lust treatment ^ f^^ ©bvemment, PCTA 
must present a strong and united frisiht. It was 
time to re--affiitn tllat stand In order for the 
asa^Ksiatibh to M and grow, and for the 
industry to prc»per. 

PCTA's goal in 19^ was to eSab more 
posBK^ ahd^ effective ^mnmjnlcation 
government ministries. Thrpughput the year, 
ongoing dialogue wrid meetings took place With 
the Mi nis try of Labour, Canada imployment and 
immigration Commission, VaricoyyerVbca 
institute, and the Ministry of Human Resources. 

St Fatfuwy. a«ked again 

by the trade Schools Offfee for Input into 
proposed changes |h tt>e nsgulatibra. In dune, 
in A^^ry ^Qundl Was formed to review 
cu^ent regulations, legiMtton. and policies 
COTtrolling ttie opi^tibh of private trade 
8<^(X)Um m j^rMuK of thte prbcesait became 
clear to everyone that many of the existing 
regulations were neither workable nor enforce- 
able. 

^slble deregulation of the industry became a 
matter^for dislit»i*tldlv wheriufkm^ reoom- 
mendi^ ttiat a MK^ovemlng, accrediting ^y 
replace the pmem system. It ^ PCTA's 
understanding^ that gdvemrhehi was seilousiy 
(XRHdeilng^de^ula^ at ti?e time, and I^A 
formaW some possible devek)pment in this area 
in the coming year. 

Support of PCTA;J efforts by the Ministry of 
babour helghter^ that year. /Career Week**^ 
April 11 to 16, 198i lir recbgnltioh private 
c«rMr trairUhg Was proclaimed by 

Premier Benmetr at a ppsn ccHiferehce in 
Robwh_ Miaia„^htre. I^A Career Week 
acuities tMk place througho^ the week, with 
member schools hpkJing pperf houses and other 
events, ^PFMdrt^ by association advertising in 
the Vancouver Sun. 

Cn June 24, 1983, the MIniiter of Ubbur, Robert 
M^^Hindj^ addressMi the assbciatbn. this 
Was seen as an indication of his recognition of 
the association and the industry. 
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Also that y^fr^ a rew Task Force on CEIC 
F^tations was struck. It met sevend times ym 
Canada Enipioyment and Immigration^ ^^T^^ 
Br^c^ xifficials from both the regional and 
federal levels. This input led to the formitR)h of 
a special^ review team wh^ task to make 
b^mni^^ati for new fedeial purctme 
procedurm in the n^gion for 199^65. The 
wtcome was tMt igri^ upon hew procedure 
Swe (Mit into place and improved »rnmunica- 
tiohs ilnto between regional iHMdquarters and 
the private sector were establ^ed. 

In J 983. PCTA agrM^_ l^^ jn ttie 

Ne^nk Conference, sponsored by the Rioifte 
Association for Continuing Educatibh and 
planned for the f^^^ 
cbhferei^ bl adult education anodatlonSt to 

hekJ at the tiniversity of British Gc>lumm in 
May 1M4. PCTA repr^h^Rm ttwH 
plahhihj} ^mrhKtM included responsibiilty for 
cohferenML mhibits and^Hitrlbutkpi to jsrpgram 
rantent . The Newthink Cbriferenos was seen to 

- j Mcc^fuL evem which resulted in 
Mtabilshihg a vital link with public swtbr 
educational assopiatibns: it was felt to h^ve 
added to private sector credibility as an integral 
educational alternative. 



By i984t PCTA*s membership had grown to 43 
schools and ccrireges* while the private sector 
trained some 32,QS0 students. 

198& uw ym Mother busy and pndductive year. 
PCTA's credibility as an assdclatidh ihcrcmsed, 
and a totally hew endeavour was successfully 
launched. 

"ffle highlight of the year's ac^mplishmenti was 
the outstanding succms of TCTA's Career Fair 
held at Rbbsoh Square Media Centre during 
Private Career Weelc. April 15 to 20. 

On the other hand» deregulatlon cphtihued to be 
a ooncem to members. A wai sMh seen by 
KTA that pro^ndal accreditation, as an 
alternative to regulation, would be a massive 
and almost impossible task for a small group. 
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Colncjdenta ljy , a NatlbhgJ Accreditation Commls- 
siofi bad formed In 1984 ^h intentions to 
accredit private schopis and coileges thrbughbut 
CanadaL ahda while a^ to tie itself to 

prc^hcial asM^ as part of the process. 
PCTa appointed a Proyinclal Accredltattbn 
Committee to liaise with tiie NAC. 



In AugiMt. J^84. this PCTA comrnlttee. along 
representatives of the National Aixredita- 
tion Cpmriijssron, rriet_ v^h Labour Mihi^er 
Botm Mi^C^llard and btiier officials from the 
labour Ministry to pment national accr^ititibn 
as my attemative to pbs^Jble der^ulatlbn. 
Aopredjtat|bh a subject for discussion at 

future meetings. 

Jahuanf 1985 brought the first of a series of 
articin in the N^ncouver SMh bh private career 
schoQls^^ "Die public waa^^^ aware of the 
dif^eruDa te^feen the legitimately roistered 
ar^ ilcen^ private carMr s<^bbl8 mvi those 
Khpds jiUj^ li, 
cbntcftvention of provlnctal lafra. PCTA was 
contacted several times the prms to voice Its 
official pMiti<Ki 1^ opthibh,_ md an opportunity 
to air^F^A*s concern to the public over the 
unenforceable Tmdm School Regulatk)hs was 
made available. 

in^bryB^j th^ PCTA Beecutive Cbrnmltteo and 
T^ Force on OElC Relations met with CEIC 
regional offlctals to disoiM the recbmrnehda- 
t[<ffis^*^eR)pMl bV flie CEIC Re\dew Team for 
institutional pri^e pun^iases and ftp discuss 
new polities and prooMjures. It was a highly 
prbductK^ rheet|hg,^^ many PCTA recom- 
mendations Implemented. 



in 1985, the number of _ private tralhihg 
initftutk)ns in the pr^hc»„^ll e»^eded 250 
schools,^ a^ the private sector trained almost 
35,660 studento. PCTA rnembership presently 
stands at 47 schools, ^h five new schools 
added In this pmt fiscal year. 

F^TjATs builobk for the future Is briglit. Planned 
for deveiopnient are jR^pcedy^ the 
fonfiatlbh bf prbvinelal chapters under the PCTA 
umbrella, the first to be in the Okanagan and on 
Vanrauver Island. 

E8 



It j8 ho^ Wat_PeTA*8 key issam since 1977 v^JI 
be totai^ resolved in the jximjhg ye^ The 
fissoclatjdh MM ehdMvour to majritaln its 
cbopsrath^^ ^^^^^ with government, strive to 
bulid itB membership, and to work t^ard 
providing more ipid t^tt^^^ Mr^ces both to its 
memtesr ^ools and In partii^lttr to tileir 
students and the empk^ers who hire thern. 
Rtifessional develbpmm^ iri the Industry wiil 
becbrne one of POTA's key actMties. 

PCTA wlll j^^ of Canadian 

Career Collegra, which represent proprietary 
schools and ^leges r^tt^ly, in oelebrating 
BOm whfiwsaiy In Wdtorla In June 1986. This 
[bint meeting and convention, imematTbhai in 
sc^pe, v^ii bring, together other proprietary 
sc^iKM a»bclatiM the F^ciftc Northwest, 
Washington, Oregon, Alaska, kJaho,_ tiwmlm, 
HwmlU Guam and perha^ Australia, as well as 
reprMehtatives frbrh the central and eastsm 
United States. 
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SOCIETY OF VOCATIONAt INSTRUCTORS OF B.C. (SVIBCj 



Vernon A. Young 



It is a (wwerful opportunity that PACE Pipiri 
pots before us. the chance to t>e rhade aware 
of em:h other, and the In Which we work, 
ultimately for the same great end. 



SVl is an_ associate rtierhber oiijanteatioh of 
F^CE_bKau^ we SM t^^ jlnldng of educational 
forces as a multiplier of our effectlvehess. It is a 
bofid that Is light and flexible, altov^ng us 
individuality. 

V/B hold the yiew^ hpt tda blued h6pe> that 
the vocattdrial sector Is a criticfld one in these 
times, 3one are the days when adequate 
empio^ent came e^ to the unskilled, 
ihomisingly^ Jdbo go to people with specjfic 
^njngi not to diminish the importahce of a 
general education, but the need today is for 
gweitU jMdueatidh P^^ plus a practical talent 
honed to usefulness. 



in the^Mdest tcHrms, the Society of Vocational 
IhjSnjdtors ^ B.C. is dedicated to the support of 
vocational teachers in their praftssiohai devel* 
opmerit jrid the Jrrip^ of standards of 

vocational education, it is also stated in bur 
constitutipn that we can • prd\dde a medium for 
uhtt^iii^bh on Issues or mattere of concern to 
the profmsion of vocationiU inftructprSi (while 
fuhctipning as)... a ndn-p»ittical, non-partisan 
and noh-sectarlan auociation". 

The w\pne^ of the Jdcietyfs actions Is the board 
of directors, a body of twekv elected each May 
at a genenU rn»ti^^ Thii iiurober pfwrnlS 
bc^en^e of the vc^ around the 

province and malcM the society eff «eti^9 in the 
dinemination of vocational material and the 



cK>lleGt!on of opinion and Ideas on vocational 
topln. 

r4ot sprclRcaliy smted, >^i as all educatoi^ 
rei^Iaa^isihe need to Iviow our coileagues. For 
this, the annual osnf eren^ servei us well. Each 
May altH>ut a hurvJn^^ more or less^ will gather 
r^ thrms da^ of professional exchange. Any 
vocational school In the pro^rNce might spbhsbr 
thia event . l^st yemr Vancouver Vocatlbr > * 
Ihstitutii^Vancbover ^ Coii^g^ pn> 

^ed the venue and organization as w^ll Selkirk 
C^llegi, Nirtsbh ca^^ tnd 30 of 

May ljise. it to^ ttie annual inferences that 
provkie the revenue necessary to provkJe for the 
activities of the Board of Directbi^. 

We regard prof^lbnal development as a 
threefold matter. There is fbrmal education in 
r^^Ri»Mj e«lu^ upgrading of 

irtttm^nai or nnanagement techniques through 
workshops and seminars, arid retraiiiihg j 
IrBJustilfl pracUc^^ arui te^blogy through 
Ita^bn Mdtti Iridustry and businws. There are also 
related acti^^ties which we refer to as artlcula- 
tibh. 

Articulation includes instructCK meetings fbr the 
pyrii^M cj_ <^rricu[u^ discussions for a 
pe^cular trade or dlsdpiine. It can also refer tb 
meetings between instructbrs of different 
discJF^hm to discuss trends In education, 
govemrnent pollcim, new techniques, etc. 



With bur definitions behind us let us look at SVl 
actMties In that most urgent of tenses—the 
present. 



Vernon Young is Chief Instnjctor. TRAC 
lPre--Apprehtfc«hip[ Program, Kwantlen 
College and President of SVl. 
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east as we are over an area half again as 
as France^ It is riot ah easy tfiihg to provide 
^tjnuotis prdfessiohal development support 
for our memt>endilp. During the |a«t year, we 
have attempti^ Id o>^rrame_ihe barriers of 
time, space and ^^hse with a stratagem that 
other groups might wish to examine. 

Fw all the techhIciBd advancmiwits, pilntH^n- 
paper is yet the most effective medium. Would It 
not be fine, ^ ttidughti to have a monthly or 
bi-rnrionthly pu^^^ yriOit the discoveries 

and deveiopnnents that instructdrs rrus^ In 
pjasses and sh^.^dt cyiiy would S serve ttie 
teacher in a sutetantial ymf , but by so doing, It 
\wujd raise the smm of the sdciety in the e^ 
of the Ihstiljctdrs, Increasing participatioh and 
rhembsi^lp. No smaii undertaidng, however, 
the reputed gathering, colliKioht publicatidh 
and distribution of su^ a vblume of Irtforrnatton. 
1Tie ablutidh we hm^e adopted is to have the 
responslbdiity travel. Issue Issuer from 
campus to Rumpus ac i^s the pro^nce. We 
have pnspared a standard set of graphics, the 
title page and various headings^ which can be 
phot(^«)m Eai^ "^dst eampus'' then need 
only anemble Its articira, editorials, photos, 
and then cut and paste. Has It wdriced? At time 
of writing^ Jssue number three Is In the worto. 
We will see this year If the necw^isary 
momentum develops. We would be happy to 
share our experiencis with any other group. 

in recent yeaiv, the enei^M of most SVI 
members have tn^h dirtt^ttd to the Irnplernen- 
tatlohjrf TRAC, a pre-apprentlceship program, 
ABE instructors have jonjs been aware of the 
advantages, arid perils, of self-paced modular 
instructtori. Most vocational institutions in B.C. 
now use It. T^ri hN been mu^^^ debate over 
the hew method piorieered vocationajiy in B.C. 
by KwanUen Ckiliege. Ac^ptanoe is grpwing. K 
has t)een difficult to SMess the effideh^ of the 
new mode of delivery because of decHnlng 
numbers of students gently, during the 
reoMstoh^ Jh a^d^ iSs^ fewer 

appiwnicm^ are av^laWe, raising questions 
about the scope of TRAC. Ptrhaps there ihbuld 
be more comprehensive tralnir^, preparing the 
students to be more immediately useful to an 



enriployers who are having to count their pennies 
carefuiiy. 

Another Important matter for us this year Is 
"Instajctpr release to industry V We in the 
applied fields ahwayv have the bogeymari of 
obsolTOcence behind us, riot oniy in the area of 
teaching technigum as all teachers do. but in 
We very towledge of bur speciaiities. Reading 
Is one thing, courses are another^ Neither Is 
quite the equiyaleht Qf_e)qperieh^ with new 
mmhbds and in the shops and on 

the construction sttes. One can grasp immedi- 
ately that tralnihg m thi9 rhedfca^ rnust be 
dejiyered a sharp awareness of modern, 
practice. The mai^nlsts, the ca^^ the 
wetders instilui^hg Jh the^ vdcatlbnal schools 
cannot fall short of the same standard and still 
keep B.C. '8 woricforce equal to the derhands of 
rapidly evi^rtr^ t^tid^ bottom It is 
huUhiy a matter of money, freeing instructors for 
adequate trabiing time, but there are other 
factors. How unions readt to the prospect of 
>*rttdrs who might be seen to be displacing 
regular workers for periods of time? Will 
management be receptive in all cases? 

ybcationai instryctors opme from industry In the 
first pla^ bringing their practical sicllls and 
e^riehce. this Is ttie tasis of yocatibhai 
Instruction In the pro^nce. To acquire teaching 
theory, instructdra have relied upon the UD. 
program (Instructors bipioma) at UBC. 
However, it Is r^ longer to be offered there after 
August 1936. Such traihlrig will still be needed. 
It rnay be offered on other campuses in the 
province. It courd also be delivered by OU. 
^rhajM 9 variety of sourcM would be the 
advantageous arrangement. 

Wmi does the future Hold for SVI? What dofi it 
hold for you? CNfficult quHtlph, is it hoti Five 
yeani h^ rt^^ kriew that we would 
SMh be atahdo^^^ the conventional classrodm 
lecturo system for self'-psMd modular instruc- 
tion? SVI rnem^rs are still engaiBied In the 
revision and rcrflnernent <ri TRAC materials. It is 
an msential and unending process, and will 
certainly be a part of our future. 
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Furldaftv^^ mueh^depends on the econbm]^. 
If Increasing numbei^ tsf graduates fail to find 
ennpjoymem, the rasultlhS backlc^ may cause 
^enum for a lower rate of ^ning. And that 
is a pity, for the social consequence of 
unemplo^ and uneducated youth are many 
and hard. 



Oh the ^Ight side^^jfl^^^^ our hands 
ars indomitably optimistic that ad^ndng tech- 
nology fiHIl in the end, all negatives, all pmitivM 
considered^ do what it has done in the 
past — make education available to more people 
and bring a richer Bfe to us ail. 
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THE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA (TDBC) 

Roy Rajsic 



Baelqirouhd and ObJaetivM 

Ti\B tr^ning^nd Deveropment Scx:iety of B_mis^ 
Columbia (TT3B?JJ Is a voTunta^y^ ji(OT«rproflt 
orgi^intidh mtaU in 1974* Membership is 
open to aii persons ^ an interest in ttgi role of 
training and education In the workplace for the 
development of indMduals, groups, and organi- 
zations. 

The jMjrpoee^^^o^^ society is to foster and 
encourage excellence in the way that we identify 
and pr^e for the ^arhihg hee^df people and 
drgani2atidhs_ In business, industry, public 
administration, end public affairs. 

To achieve this purp^ the activities of the 
society are directed toward four areas: 

(1) D^eioplng the competence of training 
specialists and the professionalism of the 
training field. 

Activities in this area include providing 
members with: 

(a) prbgram8_arid seminars on basic 
sMiis for tiainers: the learning needs 
of organizatidris and practical 
meth(^8 for meeting them; and, new 
approaches and developments in the 
ti^ining and orgar)izati6n 
development field. 

TPI^ is also interested in 
estfldblishing a college or uniyeniity 
level Mrtjficitti pr<^ram that we 
cbuid remgnize as an accreririation 
of basic skilto for t^iilning specialists. 
We are cuitently sM^ng parthe in 
the education and government 
sectors for the development of this 
program. 



Roy R^sfc is_a private cbrisuitarit on training 
and development and is President of TDBC. 



(b) opportunities to drgahize. j3articlpate 
in , arid attMd prdv^^^ nationai, 
and international conferences on 
training and deveropment. 

In recent yeai3 TDBC has 
co-sponsored conferences with 
orgariizatidhs such as: the 
Khdwlfidge Network: the Pacific 
Association for Cpritiriyrig 
Educa^y)| the Canadian Infonriation 
PrbCMsihg Society. 

We have prov^d^ sp^akera and 
firiahcjal^ support to national 
confei^rwm In Manitoba, Alberta 
and Onttu^ Md to iritertwaidriai 
CK>hrflrarK:M th^ bur iinlotge with 
the interhationai Federation of 
Training and Developrnerit 
Orgariizatidhs. 

Pianning is currently underway for a 
riatjdrial inference to be heid jn 
Vancouver in June, J 986 fT&p '86) 
co^sponsored by TDBC arid the 
AdvaricMi Management Centrs of 
the institute of Publk: Affairs, 
Dalhdusie University. 

(c) Oppbrtunitim to escchange ideas arid 
share ex^riehcer^^th other training 
apeciaiisM through org2nized 
netimridng sessions, or informally in 
meetirigs , conferences and work 
. groups. 

TDBC's rietworking activities are directed 
toward: 

- wlstirig new prople In the field to 
meet their peers and to estabimh 
contacts: 



as 



prodding a vehicle for ad hoc interest 
groups to form (recent examples: 
brochure design » and microHsomputer 
interrat groups); 

helping membei^ to develop contacts 
with colleague in other provinces and 
other cbuhtriM. 



(2) Improving the access of public and private 
seizor orgahizatLCNris id information that will 
help them to make better choice and use 
of the available training options. 

This includes information on: 

- government ^bgramsr^ and 
funding related to training; 



cohipeteht and ethical training re- 
sources and specialists; 

- the s^temfSic plan^^ of training 
programs and activities. 

(3) Strengttiening the ability of TOBC to 
represent the training field and to Tobby 
and influence public and private decision 
makers on irnportant training issues. 

actively lobbies both prdvlhcial and 
federal cabinet ministers on training issues 
such as: 

- increased input for the training 
profession in i>dlicy and program 
planning for government initiatives in 
support of training; 

- irnprd^ Information and cornmonica- 
tion channels between business and 
government on training issues and 
programs; 

- support joi^the MiabUshrneht of a 
iiai'onal body of training professionals 
thii will be representative of the 
prr/ihclal societies and provide the 
administration, research, and commu- 
nication structures required as the 
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foundation for a Canadian training 
industry; and 

- representing individual hierhbers in 
cases_ of inappropriate or unfair 
application of government regulations 
affecting the training field. 

(4) improving the rtiahagemeht of the affairs 
and the development of the society. 

TTie adbptibn of a long terrn strategic plan 
for the soctety in 1983-84, along with the 
structural and constitutional changes It 
rMbrnrriended, was the firat step in a 
continuing program to: 

- Improve the organization and admihi* 
stration of the society and its 
cdrnmunications with members, bust- 
ness, and govemment; 

- enhanw our ability to identify and 
prps^de useful MrviCM to members In 
both entry ievel and senior training and 
education positions; 



- improve the ability of TDBG to 
represent the training f ield and to lobby 
on its behalf; and. 



- encourage and support the estatHlsh- 
ment of a strong national association 
of training prbfessiohais, 

AclMtjii and Opportunttlei for Member 
Involvement 

TDBG organizes an annual calendar of 10 to 15 
events for mernbeni that includes: facility toui^, 
fiiatunki speakers on HRO, workshops and 
professional development programs, joint con- 
ferences, and formal and Informal networking 
sessions. 

RiKent prdgrarn events have included: Ongan- 
jzatlonai Behavior; Consulting SIdlls. Cmtemimo 
Training Needs^ Ihstruetlohal Techniques. Mar- 
keting Training, The Hurnan Side of Technology; 
jntemational Conmcts and Ck^mractSi Course 
Design, ^(Hl^am Rahnlhcu Parformance Evalu- 
ation, Problem SoMng and Decision Making. 



Pi 



Members are also encouraged to become 
jhvolv(Sd^^^^ administration of the 

society's affairs and activities and to contribute 
to the field by: 

- serving in executive positions that are 
filled In annual elections; 

- wprking__ in _ special _ groups like 
conference planning committees or 
strategic planning sessions to direct 
the development cf the training 
society; 



mernbership in regular work groups 
dealing with TtJie internal and 
external communications (newsletters, 
rosters, and other pubilcatibns) ; 
ahriual prograrn and actlvlti^; mem- 
bership and member services; liaison 
with business, gbverhmer/t. and other 
professional associations; administra- 
tion; and, sharing knowledge and 
expertise by wrtihg_ p«pera. making 
preiMhtat|bh8. tmd reporting researcli 
in publications, conferences, and 
worksliops for the training profession. 



Mlembersiiip and Fees 



After a severe decline * m 1982-83 membership figures have stabilized and are 

growing once again. , ♦^jure for 1985-88 Is 150 to 200 members- 

This memberahip b: * ^pla Jr. the positions of directors and managers of training, 

penibnhel nrtana^^^ ^3 executi\^, trainers, consultants, suj3pliers of programs and 

equipment, cotlege ^nd ummm^ educates, managers and supervisors. 

In recent yeare members have represented firms such as: 



Air Canada 
The Bay 
B.C. Hydro 
B.C. Rail 

Burnak^ General Hospital 
CahadJan Forest Products 
Chevfon Canada Ltd. 
District of Suitey 
ihsurahce Corporation of B.C. 
Koeffler Stores 
London Drugs 
McDonald's Restaurants 
Rivtow Straits Ltd. 



Bank of Nova Scotia 

B.C. Central Craidit Union 

B.C. Institute of Technolbgy 

B.C. Tlle^one^rnpany 

Canada Employment & Immigration 

Caiiadian f^cific Airlines 

Cbll^e of New Caledonia 

Douglas College 

Uustice Institute of B.C. 

Lions Gate Hospital 

MacMillan Bloedel Company Ltd. 

Ministry of Transport 

Royal Bank of Canada 
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